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Our Mark Twain 


An Editorial 


T is recorded that a group of Mark Twain’s 
I friends at a famous New York club were discuss- 
ing one day in his absence the question of who 
was the best-known American. Richard Watson 
Gilder contended it was Mark Twain, and as it was 
his birthday, some one suggested that they send him 
a letter of congratulation. They wrote several pages 
of friendly nonsense, stamped the letter, and addressed 
it “Mark Twain, Lord Knows Where.” Several weeks 
later Gilder received a card from Twain in London 
inscribed: “He did. Mark Twain.” 

Other men’s names are as famous as that—Henry 
Ford, Bernard Shaw, Benito Mussolini, Franklin 
Roosevelt, or Charlie Chaplin. But what other man 
can you think of, living or dead, 
who was not only known to kings 
and ditch-diggers, but was so 
universally beloved? His flamboy- 
ant mustachios and shock of 
snowy hair, his white flannel suit, 
walking down the streets of any 
city in the world, were the signal 
for an outburst of affectionate 
“The great and 
god-like Clemens,” Rudyard Kip- 
ling called him, and today, one 
hundred years after his birth, and 
twenty-five years after his death, 
he remains America’s outstanding 
contribution to world literature. 

Throughout the year 1935, 
culminating in his centennial birth- 
day on November 30, America 
and particularly American schools are celebrating the 
memory of Mark Twain, and Scholastic takes pride 
in presenting this special issue as one note in the 
chorus. 

Many critics in the past quarter century have been 
busy reassessing the work and the personality of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. ‘They have found out 
that he was a careless writer, that he was weak in 
creating fictional plot, that he knew little of art and 
music, that he frequently failed to speak out against 
the rawness and social evils of his day, that he was 
a rebel in disguise who was held down by the over-re- 
finement of his wife and his associates because he 
enjoyed success and respectability. 

All of these charges have some element of truth in 


them. But they fail to get to the root of the matter: 


Drawing from Wagenknecht’s “Mark Twain” 


Mark Twain was America writ large. More deeply 
than any one else who ever wrote on this soil, he lived 
the life of America in all its fullness, and his faults, 
as well as his glories, were the faults and glories of 
his countrymen. As a journeyman printer, a river 
pilot, a soldier for two weeks in the Confederate 
Army, a silver miner, a gold prospector, a newspaper 
reporter, a lecturer, a story-teller, a publisher, and 
an author of international renown, he tasted a wider 
range of places, activities, and adventures than most 
men ever dream of. From New Orleans to Keokuk, 
from the Golden Gate to Hartford, he knew intimate- 
ly every corner of the United States. A child of two 
emigrations, he was a sharer in the flush times of the 
“Gilded Age”, and when his pub- 
lishing firm collapsed in the bubble 
of his optimism, though he had no 
legal obligation, he assumed, like 
Scott in his old age, the burden 
of a huge debt and paid his 
creditors their last penny. 

Those to whom Mark Twain is 
only a funny man may have their 
reward. He was funny—not with 
the irony of the sophisticated 
that leaves a_ bitter taste, but 
with the honest and heart-warm- 
ing jollity that makes all men kin. 
And his humor still wears a good 
deal better than that of most of 
his satirical successors. We shall 
never get over the laughter that 
first exploded from the pages of 
The Jumping Frog, of Tom Sawyer, and Huck Finn, 
of Pudd’nhead Wilson, Roughing It, The Innocents 
Abroad, and Life on the Mississippi. And thank 
Heaven, we do not need to. 

But Mark Twain was first and last a lover of the 
underdog. He had no high opinion of the lofty and 
lucky of this world. His old age was shadowed by 
pessimism over the frailties of “the so-called human 
But no one can read The Prince and the 
Pauper, The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, and 
A Connecticut Yankee without knowing that Mark 
Twain was the sworn enemy of injustice, of hunger 
and suffering, of cruelty and intolerance. And the 
boys and girls of today can find in his homespun 
philosophy the best Americanism of the past and the 
promise of greatness in the Americanism of the future. 
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Our Mark Twain 


An Editorial 


T is recorded that a group of Mark Twain’s 
friends at a famous New York club were discuss- 
ing one day in his absence the question of who 
was the best-known American. Richard Watson 

Gilder contended it was Mark Twain, and as it was 
his birthday, some one suggested that they send him 
a letter of congratulation. They wrote several pages 
of friendly nonsense, stamped the letter, and addressed 
it “Mark Twain, Lord Knows Where.” Several weeks 
later Gilder received a card from Twain in London 
inscribed; “He did. Mark Twain.” 

Other men’s names are as famous as that—Henry 
Ford, Bernard Shaw, Benito Mussolini, Franklin 
Roosevelt, or Charlie Chaplin. But what other man 
can you think of, living or dead, 
who was not only known to kings 
and ditch-diggers, but was so 
universally beloved? His flamboy- 
ant mustachios and shock of 
snowy hair, his white flannel suit, 
walking down the streets of any 
city in the world, were the signal 
for an outburst of affectionate 
admiration. “The great and 
god-like Clemens,” Rudyard Kip- 
ling called him, and today, one 
hundred years after his birth, and 
twenty-five years after his death, 
he remains America’s outstanding 
contribution to world literature. 

Throughout the year 1935, 
culminating in his centennial birth- 
day on November 30, America 
and particularly American schools are celebrating the 
memory of Mark Twain, and Scholastic takes pride 
in presenting this special issue as one note in the 
chorus. 

Many critics in the past quarter century have been 
busy reassessing the work and the personality of 
They have found out 
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Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 
that he was a careless writer, that he was weak in 
creating fictional plot, that he knew little of art and 
music, that he frequently failed to speak out against 
the rawness and social evils of his day, that he was 
a rebel in disguise who was held down by the over-re- 
finement of his wife and his associates because he 
enjoyed success and respectability. 

All of these charges have some element of truth in 
them. But they fail to get to the root of the matter: 


Drawing from Wagenknecht’s “Mark Twain” 


Mark Twain was America writ large. More deeply 
than any one else who ever wrote on this soil, he lived 
the life of America in all its fullness, and his faults, 
as well as his glories, were the faults and glories of 
his countrymen. As a journeyman printer, a river 
pilot, a soldier for two weeks in the Confederate 
Army, a silver miner, a gold prospector, a newspaper 
reporter, a lecturer, a story-teller, a publisher, and 
an author of international renown, he tasted a wider 
range of places, activities, and adventures than most 
men ever dream of. From New Orleans to Keokuk, 
from the Golden Gate to Hartford, he knew intimate- 
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legal obligation, he assumed, like 
Scott in his old age, the burden 
of a huge debt and paid his 
creditors their last penny. 

Those to whom Mark Twain is 
only a funny man may have their 
reward. He was funny—not with 
the irony of the sophisticated 
that leaves a_ bitter taste, but 
with the honest and heart-warm- 
ing jollity that makes all men kin. 
And his humor still wears a good 
deal better than that of most of 
his satirical successors. We shall 
never get over the laughter that 
first exploded from the pages of 
The Jumping Frog, of Tom Sawyer, and Huck Finn, 
of Pudd’nhead Wilson, Roughing It, The Innocents 
Abroad, and Life on the Mississippi. And thank 
Heaven, we do not need to. ; 

But Mark Twain was first and last a lover of the 
He had no high opinion of the lofty and 
His old age was shadowed by 
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race.” But no one can read The Prince and the 
Pauper, The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, and 
A Connecticut Yankee without knowing that Mark 
Twain was the swern enemy of injustice, of hunger 
and suffering, of cruelty and intolerance. » And the 
boys and girls of today can find in his homespun 
philosophy the best Americanism of the past and the 
promise of greatness in the Americanism of the future. 











P to the day set, 
there was no talk in 
all Britain of any- 
thing but this com- 
bat. All other topics 
sank into insignifi- 
cance and passed out of men’s 
thoughts and interest. It was not be- 
cause a tournament was a great mat- 
ter; it was not because Sir Sagramor 
had found the Holy Grail, for he had 
not, but had failed; it was not because 
the second (official) personage in the 
kingdom was one of the duelists; no, 
all these features were commonplace. 
Yet there was abundant reason for the 
extraordinary interest which this com- 
ing fight was creating. It was born of 
the fact that all the nation knew that 
this was not to be a duel between mere 
men, so to speak, but a duel between 
two mighty magicians; a duel not of 
muscle but of mind, not of human skill 
but of superhuman art and craft; a 
final struggle for supremacy between 
the two master enchanters of the age. 
It was realized that the most prodi- 
gious achievements of the most re- 
nowned knights could not be worthy 
of comparison with a spectacle like 
this; they could be but child’s play, 
contrasted with this mysterious and 
awful battle of the gods. Yes, all the 
world knew it was going to be in 
reality a duel between Merlin and me, 
a measuring of his magic powers 
against mine. It was known that Mer- 
lin had been busy whole days and 
nights together, imbuing Sir Sagra- 
mor’s arms and armor with supernal 
powers of offense and defense, and 
that he had procured for him from the 
spirits of the air a fleecy veil which 
would render the wearer invisible to 
his antagonist while still visible to 
other men. Against Sir Sagramor, so 
weaponed and protected, a thousand 
knights could accomplish nothing; 
against him no known enchantments 
could prevail. These facts were sure; 
regarding them there was no doubt, 
no reason for doubt. There was but 
one question: might there be still other 
enchantments, unknown to Merlin, 













which could render Sir Sagramor’s 
veil transparent to me, and make his 
enchanted mail vulnerable to my 
weapons? This was the one thing to 
be decided in the lists. Until then the 
world must remain in suspense. 

So the world thought there was a 
vast matter at stake here, and the 
world was right, but it was not the 
one they had in their minds. No, a far 
vaster one was upon the cast of this 
die: the life of knight-errantry. I was 
a champion, it was true, but not the 
champion of the frivolous black arts. 
I was the champion of hard unsenti- 
mental common sense and reason. [| 
was entering the lists to either de- 
stroy knight-errantry or be its victim. 

Vast as the show-grounds were, 
there were no vacant spaces in them 
outside of the lists, at ten o’clock on 
the morning of the 16th. The mam- 
moth grand-stand was clothed in flags, 
streamers, and rich tapestries, and 
packed with several acres of smallfry 
tributary kings, their suits, and the 
British aristocracy; with our own 
royal gang in the chief place, and 
each and every individual a flashing 
prism of gaudy silks and velvets— 
well, I never saw anything to begin 
with it but a fight between an Upper 
Mississippi sunset and the aurora 
borealis. The huge camp of beflagged 
and gay-colored tents at one end of 
the lists, with a stiff-standing sentinel 
at every door and a shining shield 
hanging by him for challenge, was an- 
other fine sight. You see, every knight 
was there who had any ambition or 
any caste feeling; for my feeling to- 
ward their order was not much of a 
secret, and so here was their chance. 
If I won my fight with Sir Sagramor, 
others would have the right to call me 
out as long as I might be willing to 
respond. , 

Down at our end there were but 
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two tents; one for me, and another 
for my servants. At the appointed 
hour the king made a sign, and the 
heralds, in their tabards, appeared 
and made proclamation, naming the 
combatants and stating the cause of 
the quarrel. There was a pause, then 
a ringing bugle-blast, which was the 
signal for us to come forth. All the 
multitude caught their breath, and an 
eager curiosity flashed into every face. 

Out from his tent rode great Sir 
Sagramor, an imposing tower of 
iron, stately and rigid, his huge spear 
standing upright in its socket and 
grasped in his strong hand, his grand 
horse’s face and breast cased in steel, 
his body clothed in rich trappings that 
almost dragged the ground—oh, a 
most noble picture. A great shout 
went up, of welcome and admiration. 

And then out I came. But I didn’t 
get any shout. There was a wonder- 
ing and eloquent silence for a moment, 
then a great wave of laughter began 
to sweep along that human sea, but a 
warning bugle-blast cut its career 
short. I was in the simplest and com- 
fortablest of gymnast costumes—flesh- 
colored tights from neck to heel, with 
blue silk puffings about my loins, and 
bareheaded. My horse was not above 
medium size, but he was alert, slen- 
der-limbed, muscled with watch- 
springs, and just a greyhound to go. 
He was a beauty, glossy as silk, and 
naked as he was when he was born, 
except for bridle and ranger-saddle. 

The iron tower and the gorgeous 
bed-quilt came cumbrously but grace- 
fully pirouetting down the lists, and 
we tripped lightly up to meet them. 
We halted; the tower saluted, I re- 
sponded; then we wheeled and rode 
side by side to the grand-stand and 
faced our king and queen, to whom 
we made obeisance. The queen ex- 
claimed: 
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“Alack, Sir Boss, wilt fight naked, 
and without lance or sword or—” 

But the king checked her and made 
her understand, with a polite phrase 
or two, that this was none of her busi- 
ness. The bugles blew again; and we 
separated and rode to the ends of the 
lists, and took position. Now old Mer- 
lin stepped into view and cast a dainty 
web of gossamer threads over Sir 
Sagramor which turned him into Ham- 
let’s ghost; the king made a sign, the 
bugles blew, Sir Sagramor laid his 
great lance in rest, and the next mo- 
ment here he came thundering down 
the course with his veil flying out be- 
hind, and I went whistling through 
the air like an arrow to meet him— 
cocking my ear the while, as if noting 
the invisible knight’s position and 
progress by hearing, not sight. A 
chorus of encouraging shouts burst 
out for him, and one brave voice flung 
out a heartening word for me—said: 

“Go it, slim Jim!” 

It was an even bet that Clarence 
had procured that favor for me—and 
furnished the language, too. When 
that formidable  lance-point was 
within a yard and a half of my breast 
I twitched my horse aside without an 
effort, and the big knight swept by, 
scoring a blank. I got plenty of ap- 
plause that time. We turned, braced 
up, and down we came again. An- 
other blank for the knight. Then I 
slipped my lasso from the horn of my 
saddle, and grasped the coil in my 
right hand. This time you should 
have seen him come !—it was a busi- 
ness trip, sure; by his gait there was 
blood in his eye. I was sitting my 
horse at ease, and swinging the great 
loop of my lasso in wide circles above 
my head; the moment he was under 
way, I started for him; when the 
space between us had narrowed to 
forty feet, I sent the snaky spirals of 
the rope a-cleaving through the air, 
then darted aside and faced about and 
brought my trained animal to a halt 
with all his feet braced under him 
for a surge. The next moment the 
rope sprang taut and yanked Sir Sag- 
ramor out of the saddle! Great Scott, 
but there was a sensation! 

Unquestionably, the popular thing 
in this world is novelty. These people 
had never seen anything of that cow- 
boy business before, and. it carried 
them clear off their feet with delight. 
From all around and everywhere, the 
shout went up: 

“Encore! encore!” 

I wondered where they got the 
word, but there was no time to cipher 
on philological matters, because the 
whole knight errantry hive was just 
humming now, and my prospect for 
trade couldn’t have been better. The 
moment my lasso was released and 
Sir Sagramor had been assisted to his 
tent, I hauled in the slack, took my 
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station and began to swing my loop 
around my head again. I was sure 
to have use for it as soon as they could 
elect a successor for Sir Sagramor, 
and that couldn’t take long where 
there were so many hungry candidates. 
Indeed, they elected one straight off 
—Sir Hervis de Revel. 

Bzz! Here he came, like a house 
afire; I dodged: he passed like a 
flash, with my horse-hair coils settling 
around his neck; a second or so later, 
fst! his saddle was empty. 

I got another encore; and another, 








The Eternal Yankee 
THE fertile imagination of Mark Twain 


never created a character more humor- 
ously typical of America (and perhaps of 
himself) than Hank Morgan, who came 
to be nicknamed “The Boss” in the rollick- 
ing tale of A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. Mark says he was “doing” 
Warwick Castle with some tourists when 
at an ancient inn he encountered this 
Yankee, who tells him how he, a native of 
Hartford and foreman of a revolver fac- 
tory, was put to sleep by a blow on the 
head and woke up in the Britain of 
A.D. 528—in short, at King Arthur’s 
court in Camelot with the Knights of the 
Round Table. 

Being a Yankee, without a grain of 
sentiment, a “practical”? man full of com- 
mon sense and handy with tools, he quick- 
ly made a place for himself by his su- 
perior knowledge of modern mechanical 
civilization. He worsted the great magician 
Merlin in several encounters of science vs. 
magic, saved his own life from the barbar- 
ous customs of knighthood, and became 
the King’s Prime Minister. But the 
knights naturally hated this upstart, and 
he was challenged to mortal combat by 
Sir Sagramor le Desirous. 

This chapter is reprinted from A Con- 
necticut Yankee (copyright, 1889, 1899, 
1917), by the kind permission of Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York, 
authorized publishers of Mark Twain’s 
works. All material in this issue from 
the pen of Samuel L. Clemens himself is 
published by Harpers. A Connecticut 
Yankee and several other of his works are 
available in inexpensive school editions. 








and another, and still another. When 
I had snaked five men out, things be- 
gan to look serious to the ironclads, 
and they stopped and consulted to- 


.gether. As a result, they decided that 


it was time to waive etiquette and 
send their greatest and best against 
me. To the astonishment of that little 
world, I lassoed Sir Lamorak de Galis, 
and after him Sir Galahad. So you 
see there was simply nothing to be 
done now, but play their right bower 
—bring out the superbest of the su- 
perb, the mightiest of the mighty, the 
great Sir Launcelot himself! 

A proud moment for me? I should 
think so. Yonder was Arthur, King 
of Britain; yonder was Guinever; yes, 
and whole tribes of little provincial 
kings and kinglets; and in the tented 
camp yonder, renowned knights from 
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many lands; and likewise the select- 
est body known to chivalry, the 
Knights of the Table Round, the most 
illustrious in Christendom; the big- 
gest fact of all, the very sun of their 
shining system was yonder couching 
his lance, the focal point of forty 
thousand adoring eyes; and all by my- 
self, here was I laying for him. 
Across my mind flitted the dear image 
of a certain hello-girl of West Hart- 
ford, and I wished she could see me 
now. In that moment, down came the 
Invincible, with the rush of a whirl- 
wind—the courtly world rose to its 
feet and bent forward—the fateful 
coils went circling through the air, 
and before you could wink I was tow- 
ing Sir Launcelot across the field on 
his back, and kissing my hand to the 
storm of waving kerchiefs and the 
thunder-crash of applause that greeted 
me ! 

Said I to myself, as I coiled my lariat 
and hung it on my saddle-horn, and 
sat there drunk with glory, “The vic- 
tory is perfect—no other will venture 
against me—knight-errartry is dead.” 
Now imagine my astonishment—and 
everybody else’s, too—to hear the 
peculiar bugle-call which announces 
that another competitor is about to en- 
ter the lists! There was a mystery 
here; I couldn’t account for this thing. 
Next, I noticed Merlin gliding away 
from me; and then I noticed that my 
lasso was gone! The old sleight-of- 
hand expert had stolen it, sure, and 
slipped it under his robe. 

The bugle blew again. I looked, 
and down came Sagramor riding 





again, with his dust brushed off and - 


his veil nicely rearranged. I trotted 
up to meet him, and pretended to find 
him by the sound of his horse’s hoofs. 
He said: 

“Thou’rt quick of ear, but it will 
not save thee from this!’ and he 
touched the hilt of his great sword. 
“An ye are not able to see it, because 
of the influence of the veil, know that 
it is no cumbrous lance, but a sword— 
and I ween ye will not be able to 
avoid it.” 

His visor was up; there was death 
in his smile. I should never be able 
to dodge this sword, that was plain. 
Somebody was going to die this time. 
If.he got the drop on me, I could 
name the corpse. We rode forward 
together, and saluted the royalties. 
This time the king was disturbed. He 
said: 

“Where is thy strange weapon?” 

“It is stolen, sire.” 

“Hast another at hand?” 

“No, sire, I brought only the one.” 

Then Merlin mixed in: 

“He brought but the one because 
there was but the one to bring. There 
exists none other but that one. It be- 
longeth to the king of the Demons of 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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In Homage to Mark Twain 
By OWEN WISTER 


Y November 30, 1935, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens would 
have been a hundred years 
old. Listen, before we ex- 

patiate, to these two anecdotes. I 
have one at first hand and was pres- 
ent at the telling of the other. 

In the days before he was a bishop 
the Rev. William Doane went one 
Sunday to preach in Hartford, and 
Mark Twain was in the church. After 
the service he lingered to meet the 
clergyman and say with what interest 
and pleasure he had heard 
him, adding that, most strange- 
ly, every word of the sermon 
was in a book he had at home. 
The Reverend Mr. Doane was 
appalled. They spoke of 
unconscious plagiarism and 
looked at the coincidence from 
various angles. On taking his 
leave Mark Twain offered to 
send the book round to Mr. 
Doane’s hotel, which offer was 
eagerly accepted. The parcel 
arrived and on being untied 
out came the dictionary. That 
must have been during the 
seventies. Mark Twain was 
rising forty, and married. 

During the nineties he let 
me come to see him. His gal- 
jant lecture journey round the 
world was over, his heavy load 
of debt paid off by the sole 
exertion of his genius; he was 
a world figure and sixty years 
old. His hair, like the foam- 
ing crest of a breaker, was 
going to be snow white before 
long, but his eyes were hot 
and bright and young. Who 
could forget them? Blue fire 
under bushy brows, steady 
when he fixed them on you, 
inquiring, penetrating, fierce, 
and genial at the same time. He 
was living in New York, but he re- 
ferred to Hartford in a little while. 
Had I been writing anything new? 
he asked. 

I had just finished a_ story, 
“Sharon’s Choice,” suggested by cer- 
tain real events. The citizens of 
Sharon had voted the prize for school 
elocution to a small boy in spite of 
his speaking like nothing at all— 
voted it tumultuously over the heads 
of appointed judges, upsetting their 
decision, because the small boy’s 
father had recently left town with a 
voluptuous Mexican and the family 
cash; still more recently his mother 


had turned out to be a dope fiend; 
his aunt, who had taken him to raise, 
had the personality of a - decayed 
tooth; and only two days before the 
prize speaking the boy had experi- 
mented with the couplings of a freight 
train and parted with three of his 
fingers. “And do you know,” I said 
to Mark Twain, “when my informant 
piled those fingers on top of that load 
of calamity, my overcharged sympathy 
exploded and I just roared.” 

To this Mark Twain had listened 





The Newest and Most Accurate Portrait of Mark Twain 
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with piercing attention. He now 
sprang up and shot out his arm at me. 

“I know what you mean,” he ex- 
claimed. “Just what you mean!” 
And with that he was striding back 
and forth, talking in a stream more 
and more impetuously. 

“It was on a Sunday up at Hart- 
ford some years ago,” he_ began. 
And this was what he told me: 


A missionary preached that morning. 
His voice was beautiful. He told of the 
sufferings of the natives, he pleaded for 
help with such moving simplicity that 
Mark Twain mentally doubled the fifty 
cents he had intended to put in the plate. 
As the address proceeded, describing so 
pitifully the misery of the savages, the 


dollar in his mind gradually rose to five. 
A little farther along; the missionary had 
him crying. He felt that all the cash 
he carried about him would be insufficient 
and decided to write a large check. 

“And then that preacher went on,” 
said Mark Twain, suddenly whirling on 
me and coming to a standstill, and falling 
into a drawl, “went on about the dread- 
ful state of those natives. I abandoned 
the idea of the check. And he went on. 
And I got back to five dollars, four, two, 
one. But he went on. And when the 
Fae round—I took ten cents out 
of it. 

Later in that visit Mark Twain was 
striding up and down again, 
whirling on me once in a while, 
scowling fiercely at me, his 
blue eyes burning beneath the 
scowl, and the mound of hair 
all of a piece with the electric 
total of the man. 

In any case, I should have 
told you these anecdotes; but 
my chief point is not that I 
think them worth telling; I 
believe if they had been told 
without names to any Ameri- 
can boy or man forty years 
ago, and the boy or man had 
been asked to guess who it 
was, he would have guessed 
right. There was a twist, a 
tang, a something the com- 
munity had come to recognize 
as being particularly Mark 
Twain’s. Already the Jump- 
ing Frog had leaped round the 
world, the Innocents Abroad 
had followed it, Bemis and his 
buffalo were known to every- 
one who had read Roughing It. 
At school we repeated with 
zest that whimsical passage 
about Horace Greeley’s having 
to make a speech at Placer- 
ville, and the stage driver, 
Hank Monk, who said he 
would get Horace there in 
time—why, I remember how he en- 
joyed it then! I read it over the other 
day and enjoyed it at seventy-four 
as much as I did at fifteen. There 
was nobody like Mark Twain. We 
said it in the seventies, we say it 
now; and, as an eminent painter ob- 
served to me, one of his outstanding 
qualities is that he interests you as 
much when you are grown up as he 
did when you were a boy. 

But is there nobody like Mark 
Twain? And was there nobody? 
Will Rogers makes me think of him. 
A certain essence which I will call 
the true American essence, flavored 
his remarks—precisely the same 
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which flavors Mark Twain’s complaint 
that “Everybody is talking about the 
weather, but nobody seems to do 
anything about it,” or his reply to a 
friend who asked where was he going 
for the summer; to Europe on five 
hundred dollars the plumber didn’t 
know he had. This essence lurked in 
him to the end. Professors have de- 
fined it. I doubt if I shall try; but 
a great number of Americans have 
possessed it—Lincoln, for instance— 
as’ well as unknown thousands who 
never wrote anything or spoke a 
recorded word, but who emotionally 
vibrated to it, and made a nation-wide 
audience for those whose public utter- 
ance it inspired. It wasn’t only what 
they had to say, but also the way they 
said it, 

His eye unerringly registers de- 
tails, his selective sense picks out the 
right ones, the image starts to life; 
his inveterate humor does not distort 
the picture, merely intensifies it. In 
A Tramp Abroad he has been scolding 
Harris, his private agent, for larding 
an account of the Furka Pass with 
foreign words. The criticism, fan- 
tastically conveyed, is the soundest 
common sense; and then he describes 
the effect of the scolding upon Harris: 
“When the musing spider steps upon 
the red-hot shovel, he first exhibits 
a wild surprise, then he shrivels 
up. ... I can be dreadfully rough on 
a person when the mood takes me.” 
Even when his fancy is executing its 
loftiest pigeon-wings the realism 
somehow is not disturbed; you hear 
and see the actual thing. 

That laughter was expected, and 





Central section of the model for the Mark 
Twain Memorial designed by Walter Rus- 
sell, and presented to the Hannibal Mu- 
seum. The author is shown seated with 
his arm around Tom Sawyer. To the 
right are Becky Thatcher, Syd and Mary 
Sawyer, Huck Finn, Aunt Polly and the 
Widow Douglass. To the left are Tom 
Canty, the Pauper, and the Prince, Joan 
of Arc and the Armor Bearer. 
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Owen Wister 


Owen Wister, novelist, biographer, com- 
poser, lawyer, and amateur cow-puncher, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1860. His 
best-known books are The Virginian, Lin 
McLean, Lady Baltimore, and Roosevelt: 
The Story of a Friendship—an intimate 
biography of his good friend, Theodore 
Roosevelt. In the accompanying article 
Mr. Wister gives us a glimpse of another 
great and good friend. 








for a long while laughter only, from 
whatever Mark Twain wrote, is quite 
natural when you remember that he 
made his first appearance with The 
Jumping Frog. There ran a very dif- 
ferent thread beneath, destined to be 
uppermost in after years. Plenty of 
seriousness can be found in The In- 
nocents Abroad; but it was such pas- 
sages as his finding the tomb of 
Adam at Jerusalem which caught the 
appreciation of his readers. “The 
tomb of Adam! How touching it was, 
here in a land of strangers, far away 
from home, and friends, and all who 
cared for me, thus to discover the 
grave of a blood relation . . . I leaned 
upon a pillar and burst into tears. . 
Noble old man—he did not live to see 
ar 

Habit dies hard. Roughing It and 
Tom Sawyer were not at first per- 
ceived to be better portraits of their 
period than any history has been. I 
remember (and this was during the 
nineties) telling a dear old clergyman 
who had taught me Greek, Latin, and 
English twenty years before, that 
Mark Twain was a great writer and 
a master of style. He was utterly 
astonished. I sent him Life on the 
Mississippi. It converted him. He 
was precisely the cultivated, delicate, 
civilized American of college tradi- 
tion and gentle background whom the 
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spirit of Innocents Abroad shocked. 
That class of Americans bowed down 
too low to Europe and all her works; 
with them whatever was European 
was right. 

Innocents Abroad was a sort of 
Declaration of Independence in mat- 
ters aesthetic, and in several other 
matters too; the comment of a strong, 
original, raw, voraciously inquiring 
mind suddenly confronted with the 
civilized, complicated Past. - Now and 
then it got his back up. In conse- 
quence he was too sweeping, and re- 
mained so. Do you remember his 


furious outburst against “Lohen- 
grin”? A remark about the composer 


of that opera, made by Bill Nye, de- 
lighted him. “I am told that Wag- 
ner’s music is better than it sounds.” 
Well, that is certainly delightful: Nye 
and Clemens were chips of the same 
American block. Do you remember 
what Mark Train says about St. 
Mark’s of Venice? Or his wholesale 
scorn and rejection of the Old Mas- 
ters? Do you remember his remarks 
about the “divine Hair Trunk of 
Bassano”? He will take no man’s 
valuation but his own for Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giotto—anybody. Indeed, 
he seldom takes it for anything, till 
in middle life he adopts W. D. How- 
ells as his literary mentor. Beneath 
his genius, realistic and humorous, 
lies changeless independence of judg- 
ment. I think it is the foundation of 
his nature, the root of his upstanding 
moral and intellectual integrity. But 
it doesn’t seem to have struck him that 
other people may have been occasion- 
ally right. Very American, this, of its 
epoch! We flourished ourselves and 
our institutions in the Old World’s 
face, and defied it to show us any- 
thing there as good as everything 
here. 

Susan, his daughter, felt that he 
would have been better for ‘“advan- 
tages” in his youth. Advantages, to 

(Concluded on page 21) 












ARK TWAIN was visiting in 
Washington during the time that 
Mr. Melville Fuller was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. A little 
girl saw him on the street and, mistaking 
him for the Chief Justice, whom he re- 
sembled a little because of his luxuriant 
white hair and mustache, approached him 
eagerly and said, “Oh, Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller, won’t you write something for me 
in my autograph album?” 
“With pleasure!” Mark replied instantly. 
Taking the book she handed him he 
wrote, “It’s glorious to be full, but it’s 


rubber tree and hired a boy to hang the 
galoshes around on convenient limbs. 

Presently at the hotel, Mark called to 
his tormentor: 

“Say, Buckley! Let’s.go and see if the 
rubber shoes are ripe.” 

Buckley smiled, and asked the humorist 
what he was talking about. 

“Why,” said Mark, “nothing, but I hear 
that these curious trees do actually bear 
a crop of India-rubber shoes and they 
are generally harvested this month.” 

Of course everybody laughed, but Mark 
bet Buckley “a jam-up champagne supper 
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about something, and at last opened his 
gate and came lounging across the street, 
There was an unoccupied rocking-chair 
on the veranda, and when my brother of- 
fered it to him he dropped into it with a 
sigh of relief. He smoked for a few 
minutes, then said: 

“Nice morning.” 

“Yes, very pleasant.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if we had rain by 
and by.” 

“Well, we could stand a little.” 

“This is a nice house you have here.” 

“Yes, we rather like it.” 






heavenly to be Fuller.” Signing his name, 


he walked away without furth- 
er comment, leaving her to dis- 
cover later the treasure she 
had unknowingly secured. 


* - * 
]* a billiard tournament Mark 
Twain won the prize, a 


Waterbury watch. Nine months 
later, when he was in Pretoria, 
South Africa, he had occasion 
to use the watch which he had 
put away in his trunk. He 
took the watch out and set it 
by the great clock in the 
Parliament House. He was 
unaware that this clock strikes 
the succeeding hour every half- 
hour, and when the Parliament 
clock struck ten his watch, 
which showed the correct time, 
showed only 9.30. He shoved 
it half an hour ahead, and at 
ten the Parliament clock struck 
ten again. His watch showed 
10:30. He set it back again. 
At 10:30 the Parliament clock 
struck 11 and his watch showed 
10:30. He pushed his watch 
ahead again with some show of 
temper. In half an hour the 
Parliament clock struck 11 
again, and he found that the 
watch showed 11:30. “And,” he 
said when later relating this 
incident, “I beat her brains 
out. I was sorry next day when 
I found out.” 


RVIN COBB tells this 
story: 
A young reporter called one 


for our whole party that if we walk 


Mark Tnain Maxims 


(Most of the following epigrams have been taken from the 
new Mark Twain Notebook, edited by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
and published by Harper & Brothers.) 


When in doubt, tell the truth. 

Let us be thankful for the fools. 
us could not succeed. 

If all men were rich all men would be poor. 

Definition of a mine: A hole in the ground with a darn 
fool at the end of it. 

Classic: A book which people praise and don’t read. 

The proper office of a friend is to side with you when you 
are in the wrong. Nearly everybody will side with you when 
you are in the right. 

The radical invents the views. 
the conservative adopts them. 

A man may have no bad habits and have worse. 

Man is the only animal that blushes. Or needs to. 

Spending one’s capital is feeding a dog on his own tail. 

Truth is more of a stranger than fiction. 

Truth is mighty and will prevail. There is nothing the 
matter with this, except that it ain’t so. 

When you fish for love, bait with your heart, not your brain. 

The universal brotherhood of man is our most precious 
possession—what there is of it. 

The skin of every human being contains a slave. 

Let us so live that when we come to die even the undertaker 
will be sorry. 

Always do right. This will gratify some people and astonish 
the rest. 

What this world needs is another flood and no Ark. 

Be careless in your dress if you must, but keep a tidy soul. 

Everyone is a moon and has a dark side which he never 
shows to anybody. 

None of us can ever have as many virtues as the fountain 
pen, or half its cussedness, but we can try. 

Grief can take care of itself, but to get the full value of 
joy you must have someone to divide it with. 


But for them the rest of 


When he has worn them out 


“How’s your family?” 
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“Quite well—and yours? 

“Oh, we’re all comfortable.” 

There was another impressive 
silence, and _ finally Mark 
crossed his legs, blew a puff of 
smoke in the air, and in his 
lazy drawl remarked: 

“I suppose you’re a little sur- 
prised to find me over so early, 
but this morning I came over 
because I thought you might be 
interested to know that your 
roof is on fire.” 


- * 


ARK TWAIN announced 
one of his early lectures 
as follows: 


METROPOLITAN 
THEATRE 


For One Night Only! 
And Only a Portion of That! 
MARK TWAIN 

Will Deliver a Lecture 
on the 
Sandwich Islands 


At the Metropolitan Theater, 
en Thursday, October llth 


The Celebrated Bearded Wo- 
man is not with this circus. 


The Wonderful Cow with Six 
Legs is not attached to the 
menagerie 




































morning as the great humorist 
lay reading and smoking in 
bed, and announced that he would like his 
life-story for his newspaper. Mark Twain 
took a draw on his pipe and commenced: 

“Well, in the days of King George the 
Third when I was a young man I used—” 

“Pardon me, right there,’ interrupted 
the reporter. “I know that you are not a 
spring chicken, but how could you possibly 
have been living during the time of George 
the Third?” 

“Fine, young man,” returned Mark, 
smilingly offering the young man a cigar, 
“J heartily congratulate you. You are the 
first and only reporter I have ever met 
in my whole life who corrected a mistake 
before it appeared in print.” 


+ * * 


HERE is a story about Mark Twain 

told by an old-time newspaper man, 
William A. Croffut (in An American Pro- 
cession): 

Once when staying in Bermuda, Mark 
was the victim of several practical jokes 
perpetrated by a member of his party 
named Buckley. So one day he went down- 
town and bought half a dozen pairs of 
Indiarubber shoes: then he went to a giant 


down to the nearest tree we shall find a 
crop of India-rubber shoes fit to pick.” 

The bet was taken, and they all started. 
Arriving at the tree, Buckley called out: 

“Where are they, Mark?” 

Whereupon Mark carelessly glanced up; 
he carefully inspected the vast green can- 
opy overhead, moving this way and that, 
so that no strange fruit might escape his 
eye; then he shouted in unfeigned aston- 
ishment: 

“Great Scott! Gone! Some 
thief has got away with ’em all!” 

Alas! So indeed it was. They had van- 
ished. Some local laborer had harvested. 
And the dinner was on Mark. 


infernal 


. * * 


HE Clemenses went to Buffalo to live 

after their marriage. The Reverend J. 
Hyatt Smith, who lived across the street 
from them, relates the following incident: 

One morning as we were enjoying after- 
breakfast cigars on the front porch, we 
saw Mark come to his door in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, and look over at 
us. He stood at his own door and smoked 
for a minute, as if making up his mind 


That Curious and unaccountable Freak of 
Nature—The Irish Giant! 


Who stands 9 feet 6 inches in height and 
has a breadth of beam in proportion and 
who has been the pet of kings and the 
honored associate of ‘the nobility and 
gentry of the world, will not be present 
and need not be expected. 
* + * 


Sheng neighbors of the Clemens family 
in Hartford were the Charles Dud- 
ley Warners. One day at a dinner party 
given by the Warners the subject of 
eternal life and future punishment came 
up for a lengthy discussion, in which 
Mark Twain, who was present, took no 
part. A lady near him suddenly turned 
towards him and exclaimed: 

“Why do you not say anything? I want 
your opinion.” 

“Madam, you must excuse me,” replied 
Clemens gravely. “I am silent of neces- 
sity. I have friends in both places.” 





Reprinted from Mark Twain Wit and 
Wisdom, by Cyril Clemens, copyright, 
1935, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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Digs for Gold 


A RADIO PLAY 
By GLADYS SCHMIDT 


Cast of Characters: 
Announcer 
Mark Twain 
Cal Higbie 
Mr. McCarthy 
Mr. Goodman 


Announcer: 1935 marks the hundredth 


anniversary of the birth of one Sam 
Clemens, whom the world calls Mark 
Twain, the writer who knew America 


from her river boats to her Fifth Ave- 
nue mansions and was able to produce 
real American literature. Let us project 
ourselves back into America’s pioneer and 
gold-fever days. Young Mark Twain has 
gone westward with all the other dream- 
ers. He and his friend Cal Higbie are 
working their gold claims in a _ chill 
starved country on the border of Cali- 
fornia. The winter is bitter, and pro- 
visions are low. Sam Clemens and Cal 
Higbie are digging through the frozen 
earth. The sound of their pick rings 
through the mountain stillness. 

(Sound of a pick striking against hard 
sod.) 

Hicsire: Sam, Hey, Sam, get to work. 
We haven’t done much today. 

Twain: (Yawning. Throughout the 
play he spegks with a lazy drawl, con- 
trasting sharply with Higbie’s clipped, 
energetic voice.) What’s the matter with 
you now, Cal? 

Hiesie: Nothing much. Only you're fall- 
ing asleep on the job. 

Twain: Well, I tell you, Cal, you better 
not worry too much about that. If I did 
fall asleep, I reckon I wouldn’t sleep 
either long or hard, 

Hiesie: You’d sleep anywhere, Sam. 

Twain: No, I wouldn’t, Cal—not with 
these good-for-nothing rocks digging into 
my back, and your pick ringing, and snow 
coming down on my face. 

Hicsre: What’s the matter with you? 
How can you sit around doing nothing for 
hours at a time? 

Twain: Oh, now, that’s an exaggera- 
tion, Cal. That’s an exaggeration. I was 
lazy just for about ten minutes. Give me 
the pick. I'll start again. 

Hicsre: Here you are. (Sound of the 
picks doubled.) 

Twain (Wearily): Oh, Lord, what a 
hole to work in... 

Hicsie: Say, what’s the matter with 
you? : 

Twain (Weakly): I don’t know. 

Hiasie: You look tired, Sam. I’m afraid 


you feel faint. What’s the matter? Do 
you feel weak? 
Twain: Weak? No, Cal, I reckon I 


don’t feel exactly weak—not much weaker 
than a sick rabbit that hasn’t been fed— 
anyhow. 

Hise (Contrite): We didn’t have any 
teo much for breakfast, 

Twain: Oh, we had pretty much for 
breakfast—about as much as usual, any- 
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way. (Sarcastically) What did you find 
there, Partner? A million dollar nugget? 

Hicsie (Sighing): No, a soft sort of 
stone. Nothing in it, I’m sure. 

Twatn: Dear, dear, and I thought you’d 
found at least a million—(Sound of picks 
stop.) 

Hicsre: Say, what are you getting so 
nasty about? What’s the matter with 
you, Sam? You used to be such an easy 
going fellow. Always telling stories— 

Twatn: A fellow tells better stories 
when he’s got soup under his belt, Cal. 

Hicsie: Lately, I wouldn’t say you'd 
been exactly good company. 

Twain: No, I wouldn’t say so either 
Cal, 

Hicsie: Sometimes you act as if you’d 
be glad if we didn’t find anything here. 
I think you'd be glad if the whole moun- 
tain had nothing but rubbish and ashes 
in it. 

Twain: Maybe I would. Come to think 
of it, I'm pretty well sure I would. Id 
feel a kind of black glee if we rammed 
right through this mountain— 

Hicsre (Shocked): Sam! 

Twain (Insistent, almost hysterical): 
If we rammed right through this moun- 
tain and found nothing but ashes on the 
inside. 

Hicsie: Maybe you’re sick, Sam. Sit 
down and rest. T’ll get back to work 
again. (Sound of the pick.) 

Twain (Bitterly): Sick! I’m blasted 
well sick of staying in this god-forsaken 
place. Here we’ve been for months, Cal, 
hunting gold. And what have we found? 
That’s what I'd like to know. 

Hicsire (Sadly): Nothing—so far. 

Twain: Worse than nothing. We've 
found plenty, we have. Snow that freezes 
your face so that you can’t smile. Cold 
that gets into your throat and turns 
your laugh into a croak—starvation—star- 
vation—that— 

Hicsre (Soothingly): I know, I know, 
but it can’t go on forever. We'll find 
something soon. We will. 

Twatn’ (Furious): Always’ wanting 
thousands of dollars—living with the idea 
of thousands of dollars in your head, and 
nothing in your hands. 

Hicsie: Other men have made millions, 
Sam— 

Twain: Gold fever—that’s what you’ve 
got—gold fever. Eating food we wouldn’t 
feed to. the pigs back home 

Hicstr (Pleading): Listen, Sam, 
haven’t lost heart in it, have you? 

Twain: No, I can’t say that I have, 
Cal, I can’t say that I have. I wouldn’t 

say that I’d taken my heart out of it, 
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because my heart never was in it, really. 

Hicsie: You were as eager to go as I 
was—when we started. 

Twain: Maybe I thought I was, Cal— 
maybe I thought I was—but that was a 
fever-dream—gold fever, No, I’m no 
gold miner—not at heart. (Sound of the 
pick.) 

Hicsire: You’re a funny sort, 
What are you at heart anyhow? 

Twat (Slowly, sadly): Oh, Cal, I don’t 
know. Maybe I’m a natural born loafer. 
The thing I do best is sitting round the 
fire and telling yarns evenings. 

Hicsre (In disgust): What a life! I 
couldn’t sit still for two days, myself. 

Twain: I know you couldn’t—but I 
could. I used to like pilot duty—sailing 
slow and lazy down the river—but_ the 
old boats are gone now, that’s over. 

Hicsre: You’re a useless cuss—that’s 
what you are. You haven’t dug up more 
than ten feet of ground today. 

Twain (Slowly): Yes ... Id rather 
stand on corners and watch people, and 
think about them, and afterwards write 
down what I’ve been thinking. That’s 
grent. ... 

Hicsie: Maybe you’re cut out to be an 
author, Sam. Those letters you’ve writ- 
ten to the papers—people read them and 
like them. 

Twain: Maybe I should be an author 

. at least you don’t have to write books 
in the sleet, and no starving poet ever 
starved harder than I’m starving now. 

Hicste: Sleet’s coming down heavy, 
Sam. Guess [ll quit for the day. (Noise 
of the pick ceases.) 

Twain: Sure, quit, Cal. Wish I could 
quit forever... . 

Announcer: Winter has changed to 
summer on the dry heights and plains of 
the gold country—but the situation of 
Mark Twain and his friend Cal Higbie is 
worse, rather than improved. The young 
miners have intense heat and burning 
dryness to endure. Food supplies are 
lower than ever—they have used every 
cent of the money which Sam has been 
paid for newspaper letters—and _ they 
have been able to buy only the bare 
necessities, It is late evening, and they 
are sitting near their cabin door. Cal 
Higbie is trying to raise Sam’s spirits— 
and his own—with banjo music. (Raucous 
strumming on the banjo.) 

Hicsre (Singing): 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 

*Cause [ll be back from Oregon 

With my gold dust on my knee. 

Twatn: Go on, keep quiet, will you, Cal? 
Hiasre: What’s the matter with you, 
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anyway? I’m just trying to make a bit 
of cheerful noise. 

Twain: That’s not cheerful noise, Cal. 
That’s plain terrible. Besides, it doesn’t 
mean anything, 

Hiesre: What do you mean, Sam? 
What doesn’t mean anything? 

Twarn: That song. You haven’t got a 
Susanna, you haven’t got the slightest 
chance of coming back with any gold dust 
on your knee, so you might as well keep 
quiet and be miserable. 

Hicsre: Like you? 

Twain: Sure, Cal, like me. 

Hise: No, Sir, Sam. I’m not going to 
be discouraged until I’ve dug up every 
vacant hill from here to the coast. (Sing- 
ing—loudly) : 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 

*Cause I'll be back from Oregon 

With my— 

Twain: Aw, hush up, keep quiet. You 
give me a headache. 

Hicsire: Say—I almost forgot—I’ve got 
some mail in my pocket for you, Sam. Jim 
brought it this morning while you were 
down at the quartz mill. Want it? 

Twarn: All right, let’s have it, Cal— 
let’s see . . . Is it from home? No, just 
newspaper mail, that’s all. Ill read it 
later. 

Hiesie: Go ahead. Read it now, Sam. 
Maybe it'll cheer you up a bit. 

Twarn: I doubt it. I know what it'll 
be. It’s from the editor of the Virginia 
City Enterprise. I guess he wants one of 
those smart-alec letters. 

Hiesre: How do you know? 

Twain: Well . . . just to look at that 
envelope, I can tell that some editor wants 
a smart-alec letter. 

Hiesre: Well, what’s the matter with 
sending him one? 

Twain: Oh, all right, all right, I'll write 
a smart-alec letter, Cal, just to please 
you. Then do you know what'll happen? 

Hicsire: No. What? (Strumming on the 
banjo.) Singing: Oh, Susanna, don’t you... 

Twarn: I'll get five dollars, Cal, and 
we'll be able to buy five pounds of flour. 

Hiesre: That'll be great, Sam. 

Twain (Sarcastically): Great! Grand! 
Magnificent! Think of it, five pounds of 
flour. Everything I’ve written since we 
came to this rotten country has amounted 
to just about a barrel of flour. 

Hiesre: Are you off on that track, Sam? 
Aren’t you ever going to settle down and 
be contented? 

Twain: When I get to heaven, the door- 
keeper’ll say, “Sam Clemens, what did 
you do with your life?” And I'll reply, 
“Sir, I went through the motions of mak- 
ing a million dollars without ever making 
a cent; however, I did earn a barrel of 
flour.” 

Hicste: Oh, read your mail. Maybe it’s 
something different this time. That editor 
never wrote you a letter before. (Singing 
softly): 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me. 

*Cause I'll be back from Oregon 

With my 

Twain (Softly): Oh... . 

Hiesre: What’s the matter? 

Twatn: Nothing’s the matter, Cal. Noth- 
ing’s the matter. 

Hicsre: What's in that letter? 

Twarxn: A—a kind of a promise of—of 
Paradise, Cal. That’s what is in the 
letter. 

Hicsre: Say, man, talk English? What’s 
in the letter? 

Twain: Well, this fellow says he’s seen 
my sketches in the newspaper, and liked 
them, and will take as many of them as 
I can write, and will give me a—a— 

Hiesre: For heaven’s sake, out with it! 

Twatn: Will give me a salary of twenty- 
five dollars a week if I go down to Nevada 
territory and join the staff of the Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise. ce 





Hiesie: Will you go? 

Twain: Will I go? A clean bed—a de- 
cent dinner—time to think—time to write 
—time to live and money to live on—will 
I go? 

Hiesre: That’s what I’m asking you, 
Sam. 

Twain: I'll go on the wings of the wind, 
Cal, don’t you worry. 

Hicsre: Wait «a minute there, Sam. 
How’re you going to get to Virginia 
City? It’s one hundred and thirty miles 
from here, and you haven’t a cent to 
your name. 

Twarn: I'll walk it, Cal, and Til whistle 
every step of the way. Want to take a 
little walk over to Virginia City with 
me? 

Hicsre: No, Sam, not I. Ill stay just 
where I am, The gold-fever’s in my blood, 
I like it, and I'll keep it there. (Singing): 

Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me 

‘Cause Ill be back from Oregon 

With my gold dust on my knee.... 

Announcer: Sam Clemens walked that 
one hundred and thirty miles to Virginia 
City, which later became a part of the 
State of Nevada. He has been walking for 
a month, through dust and burning sun, 
laden down with all his belongings. He 
makes a strange and uncouth picture in 
the office of the Virginia City Enterprise 
on this hot August afternoon. No coat, 
a faded blue shirt, bagging trousers, a 
rusty slouch hat, and uncut hair and 
beard astound the energetic staff member 
who greets him. 

McCarthy (Amazed, confused): Well 
—good afternoon. Is there—something I 
can do for you? 

Twatn: Plenty! My starboard leg seems 
to be unshipped. I’d like about a hundred 
yards of line. I think I’m falling to 
pieces. 

McCartuy (Amazed and a little super- 
cilious): I'm sorry to hear it. Would you 
like a drink of water? 

Twatn: No, thanks. What I'd really 
like would be a few words with Mr. 
Goodman—if he’s still editor here—after 
all these weeks and miles, 

McCartrny: Yes, he is the editor. But 
he’s out. Isn’t there anything I could do 
for you? 

Twatn: No. You just let me know when 
he comes in. 

McCartuy (Annoyed): I wish you 
would be so good as to state your errand. 
Really, I think I will be able to serve 
you as well as Mr. Goodman— 

Twain (With sarcasm): And I believe 
not. I want to see Mr, Goodman, and 
nobody else. 

McCartuy: Well, Mr. Goodman is a 
very busy man and can’t see everybody 
who comes in. Maybe you’d care to send 
in your name. He should be in tomorrow, 
and I could arrange an appointment— 

Twain (Angry): No, blast it! I’ve 
walked exactly one hundred and thirty 
miles to see Mr. Goodman, and I mean 
to see him, young man. 

McCartuy (Soothingly): Certainly. 
But you can’t see him if he isn’t in... . 

Twarn: I said I'd wait until he came 
in. 

McCartuy (Coldly): Very well, then. 
Make yourself comfortable. 

Twatn: That’d be a bit difficult, I’m 
afraid. There isn’t a part of me that 
doesn’t ache, and I think it’d take more 
than your courtesy to take the ache out 
of my bones. (Sound of a door opening.) 

Twain: Is that Mr. Goodman? (Steps 
approaching.) 

McCartrny: Mr, Goodman, this gentle- 
man here says he’s come a long way to 
see you— 

Twain (With slow dignity): I know I 
look like something that a stray dog 
brought into your office, Mr. Goodman. I’m 
covered with dust and I— 
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Goopman: You look as though you'd 
come a long way— 

Twarn: I—I certainly wouldn’t look 
well at a tea party. But I’ve come one 
hundred and thirty miles to see you, and 
I mean to see you, in spite of all present 
and past attempts of this gentleman to 
prevent the same— 

Goopman: Certainly, Sir. But what- 
ever brought you one hundred and thirty 
miles for the questionable pleasure of 
seeing me? 

Twain: I came, Sir, because you prom- 
ised me a job. Oh, don’t look shocked. 
When I’m washed and shaved, I won't 
cut too bad a figure in your office— 

Goopman: I promised you a job? 

Twain: My name’s Clemens, Sir— 
Samuel Clemens whose letters you saw 
in the Carson City papers—you wrote to 
me a month ago. 

GoopMan (Warmly, eagerly): My dear 
fellow, how do you do. McCarthy,estand 
up and meet the future writer of the 
saltiest columns in the Enterprise. 

McCartuy (Shamefaced): How do you 
do, Mr. Clemens. 

Goopman: This, McCarthy, is the com- 
ing newspaper man of the west. And 
Clemens, how are you, Clemens—I thought 
I’d never see your face. 

Twain: A little worse for a month's 
wear on the road, Mr. Goodman. Many 
a time I thought along the way that you 
wouldn’t want me when I did arrive— 
that you might have found somebody 
else for the job— 

Goopman: Nobody could fill Sam 
Clemens’ job. How about some supper? 

Twain: What? Just as I look? 

Goopman: What’s the matter with your 
looks, Clemens? You look like a prophet 
or a patriarch with that beard—reverend, 
I'd say— 

Twain: Well, thanks for the compli- 
ments, Sir, but I’d rather shave it off at 
the shortest possible notice. 

Goopman: We have plenty of razors in 
this end of the country, Clemens. 

Twain: And a bath—I’d like to have a 
bath. Do you know anywhere in town 
where a fellow can buy a good, deep, hot 
bath? 

Goopman: Listen, McCarthy, I think I'll 
close up shop for the day. Clemens, we'll 
go over to my house—you can have a 
bath there—I hope it’ll be the sort you’re 
looking forward to. 

Twain: Wouldn’t you rather I’d— 

Goopman: Nonsense. You’re staying 
with me. After the bath, we’ll have dinner, 
and after dinner we'll talk about what’s 
to be done tomorrow. Does that sound 
good to you, Clemens? 

Twain: Good? Heavenly, I’d say. A 
bath, a dinner, and a respectable job, 
and a chance to live and write. ... 

Goopman: Come along then. McCarthy, 
join us in the evening. We'll be at my 
house. Bring Barstow and the rest of 
the boys. They’ll want to get acquainted. 

(Steps. Fadeout.) 

Announcer: So Sam Clemens came 
into his own kingdom in the office of the 
Virginia City Enterprise. There he did 
his first important work, found liter- 
ary friends, and made himself a name 
which has sounded since through all the 
reading world. He never made anything 
from his gold mining enterprises. But he 
says in his works that he truly found 
gold among the Western mines. For it 
was there that he found his real calling, 
wrote his first “smart-alec” newspaper 
letters, and first dreamed of being the 
great American author which he has since 
become. 

THE END 


This play was presented through the 
courtesy of Scholastic, The National High 
School Weekly. 
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By Kathryn Dunsmoor 


EW cities are so fortunate as 

to send forth a man to universal 

fame and then become universal- 

ly famous themselves by a few 
magic strokes of his pen. Yet such is 
the happy situation of Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, the St. Petersburg of “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” 
This year Hannibal is celebrating the 
hundredth birthday anniversary of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, litera- 
ture’s beloved Mark Twain. 

In the tiny town of Florida, about 
forty miles south-west of Hannibal, 
little Sam arrived on November 30, 
1835. “He cheered and comforted a 
tired world,” says the tablet near the 
site of his birthplace. Just south of 
Florida signs point the way into the 
Mark Twain State Park, to which his 
birthplace has been moved. From the 
outside it looks like a modern bunga- 
low with a generous porch, but that 
enclosure has been built for protection 
over the crude clapboard house which 
has twice been transplanted since the 
event which made it a national shrine. 
Once inside, the rag carpet and old- 
time furnishings take one back to the 
proper period. The maple cord bed 
with fascinating pineapple posts, the 
only original piece of furniture in the 
house, is the very one officiating at the 
birth of little Sam Clemens. 

In 1839, when Sam was less than 
four years old, the Clemens family 
moved to Hannibal. They had other 
homes there, but the Mark Twain 
home is the one at 206 Hill Street. 
Built by John Marshal Clemens (his 
father), in 1844, it was headquarters 
not only of young Sam Clemens in his 
most mischievous years but of Tom 
Sawyer, who was largely Sam him- 
self with a few trimmings added from 
playmates Will Bowen and John 
Briggs, the latter also considered the 
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original of Joe Harper, Tom’s chum. 
Here lived Aunt ‘Polly, in real life 
Sam’s mother, Jane Lampton Clem- 
ens; Cousin Mary, who was really 
his sister Pamela; and Sid, suggested 
by Henry, Sam’s younger brother, al- 
though Mark Twain warmly wrote 
that Henry was a much better and 
finer boy than Sid. 

East of the house is the board fence 
which earned so many dividends for 
Tom when his friends paid him for 
letting them whitewash it. Dr. C. J. 
Armstrong, authority on Mark Twain, 
says that this was actually one of 
Sam’s exploits; he heard it from Mrs. 
Laura Hawkins Frazer. 

Who is Mrs. Frazer? No less than 
Becky Thatcher herself. Her old 
home still stands on Hill Street. The 
first time she saw Sam was a hot 
summer day when he came out of his 
home opposite hers and started ‘“‘show- 
ing off,” just as Tom does for Becky’s 
benefit in Tom Sawyer. Although 
Becky had delicious golden curls and 
Laura Hawkins dark locks, in char- 
acter they are the same. Laura and 
Sam were lifelong friends, although 
seeing each other seldom after child- 
hood days. She lived until 1928, and 
many Hannibal people are proud to 
remember that they knew Becky 
Thatcher in the flesh. 

Conveniently reached by the alley 
from the Clemens house was the home 
of another character drawn from 
life—Huckleberry Finn. He _ was 
Tom Blankenship, son of the town 
drunkard; and since his society was 
forbidden to Sam and his chums, it 
became more alluring. The rickety 
building where he lived has been re- 
placed by a modern residence, but a 
sign marks the site. Huck sometimes 
slept in the deserted tannery behind 
Tom’s home, from which he could 
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Samuel Clemens’ birthplace at Florida, 
Mo., before it was moved to Mark Twain 
State Park. 


Courtesy Frazer’s Studio, Hannibal, Mo. 


easily signal for a midnight rendez- 
vous. 

One nocturnal excursion was to the 
old cemetery, reached today by a steep 
rocky road off Mark Twain Avenue. 
It is described in Tom Sawyer, but 
the board fence is gone, and if the 
markers were wooden boards in Sam 
Clemens’ day, most of them have been 
replaced by marble tombstones, many 
now in staggering postures. The boys 
had Huck’s prized dead cat, so that 
when the devil came after Hoss Wil- 
liams’ soul, they could throw the cat 
after the devil and their warts would 
follow. Instead of the expected Satan, 
Injun Joe, Muff Potter, and Dr. 
Robinson came to rob the new grave, 
and the horrified boys saw Injun Joe 
stab the doctor before they took to 
their heels and fled. 

On North Street near the river is 
the site of the jail where Muff. Potter 
was imprisoned for Injun Joe’s crime. 
Afraid of his revenge, the boys had 
signed a solemn oath in blood not to 
betray him, but they tried to ease 
their consciences by taking food and 
other comforts to the unlucky Potter. 
How the poor fellow was finally saved 
is familiar to the readers of Tom’s 
adventures. 

The old jail site is at the foot of 
Holliday Hill, playground of Sam 
Clemens and his chums in real life, of 
Tom Sawyer’s gang in fiction. It is 
now labeled Cardiff Hill, because 
thus it has become familiar in Tom 
Sawyer. At the summit is the site of 
the Holliday home, the first house 
built on the hill. The well-to-do Mrs. 
Holliday, famous for her tavish en- 
tertainment, was the original of the 
Widow Douglas. 

Right next to this spot is the Mark 
Twain Memorial Lighthouse, dedi- 
cated on January 15 of this year. It 
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is a perfect reminder of the author 
who, after he became famous, once 
wrote that he would rather be a pilot 
than anything else he had ever been. 
The close inspector in 1935 will find 
a little sign saying that this light- 
house is only temporary, that it will 
shortly be replaced by a permanent 
memorial to the river days of Mark 
Twain. 

Seemingly coming down from play 
on Cardiff Hill are the bronze Tom 
and Huck at the foot. Frederick C. 
Hibbard, sculptor, used vast care in 
making authentic features and cloth- 
ing of the two boys, helped by Mrs. 
Frazer (Becky Thatcher). There is 
purpose in Tom’s face and a pack on 
his back as though he were coming 
down from play to begin his life work. 
Huck, less ambitious, lounges and 
looks at Tom to see why he has 
stopped playing. The real Huck, 
however, made wonderful advances 
from his lowly origin, if the rumor is 
correct that Tom Blankenship _be- 
came a justice of the peace in a Mon- 
tana village. 

A parking station on Third Street 
now occupies the site of the first 
school attended by young Sam Clem- 
ens and little Laura Hawkins. 
Through the windows of Mr. Daw- 
son’s school room, described in Tom 
Sawyer, came tantalizing sights and 
sounds of Holliday Hill, ‘that dis- 
tant boy-Paradise,” and Sam, as well 
as Tom, “played hookey” occasionally 
to visit this and other favorite play- 
grounds. 

The store where Sam _ purchased 
candy still stands on North Main 
Street not far from his home. When 
Mark Twain visited his boyhood 
haunts in 1902, he stepped into the 
store and came out with a sack of 
candy, announcing that he had been 
buying it there for sixty years. An- 
other building on this street is labeled 
the one where he began work as a 
printer’s apprentice after his father’s 
death in 1847. 

Now a restaurant, the office of 
Sam’s father when he was justice of 
the peace is found on Bird Street. 
One night Sam decided to camp 
there instead of venturing home at 
a late hour to receive a_ thrashing. 
After settling himself on the lounge, 
he saw by a slowly revealing moon- 
beam another occupant! It was a 
dead man, who had been stabbed 
near the office that afternoon. “I went 
out at the window, and I carried the 
sash along with me,’ wrote Mark 
Twain in Innocents Abroad. 

One more stop in Hannibal at the 
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Typical scene in the old graveyard where 

the horrified Tom and Huck saw Injun 

Joe stab Dr. Robinson before they took to 
their heels and fled. 


Courtesy Frazer’s Studio,, Hannibal, Mo. 


site of the old swimming hole near 
Bear Creek. A depression in the earth 
behind a warehouse is all that re- 
mains; it has long since been filled 
in. Sam became an excellent swim- 
mer, but before he learned he several 
times narrowly escaped drowning. 
Like so many of the incidents in Tom 
Sawyer the familiar one of Tom’s 
sewing his shirt collar after swim- 
ming was one of Sam’s own tricks. 
It was his brother Henry -who dis- 
covered that the thread had changed 
color. 

Hubert Bush, a Hannibal high 
school lad, used the slate-colored clay 
from this same Bear Creek to model 
a striking likeness of Mark Twain’s 
splendid head, a choice exhibit at 
Hannibal’s Mark Twain Museum. 

From the levee at Hannibal long 
and narrow Glascock’s Island is clear- 
ly seen near the Illinois shore. Like 
Cardiff Hill, it has taken its more 
familiar name from the books which 
have made it so famous and is better 
known as Jackson’s Island. This is 
where Tom, Huck, and Joe Harper 
went to become pirates in Tom Saw- 
yer; only for this purpose Mark 
Twain casually moved it three miles 
below the town. In Huckleberry Finn 
Huck camped here after slipping away 
from his father. He found Jim, Miss 
Watson’s runaway negro, and they 
lived in lazy luxury until Huck, un- 
convincingly disguised as a_ girl, 
learned that searchers for Jim were 
coming to the island. Then they 
started on their raft journey, which 
ended at Tom Sawyer’s uncle’s farm, 
in real life Sam Clemens’ Uncle John 
Quarles’s farm near Florida, moved 
blithely down the river to Arkansas. 

At last we are going to visit the 
celebrated cave. The road winds past 
the foot of Lover’s Leap, another spot 
favored by the youth in Sam Clemens’ 
day. Two miles south of the village 
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plentiful signs point to the cave en- 
trance. The new one with its heavy 
timbered door is more accessible than 
the one in Tom Sawyer’s time, a 
triangular aperture higher on the 
hillside to the left. Lucky were the 
boys who had such an enchanting and 
mysterious playground within easy 
reach! Discovered in the winter of 
1819-1820, the cave still contains un- 
explored passages. Not only is there 
one level of lofty aisles, wide avenues, 
and narrow paths—it has its “‘fat 
man’s misery’—but a network of 
chambers under that. An_ under- 
ground river carved these out 100,000 
years ago, geologists believe, and 
some think that the caverns extend to 
Salt River, nine miles away. 

Sam Clemens and his friends knew 
as much of this cave as anyone, but 
in acquiring this knowledge he got 
lost twice in the maze of corridors. 
Once it was with a lady, and their 
last candle almost burned away before 
the search party found them. John 
Briggs told of his being lost there 
with Sam; the guide’s story is that the 
boys found their own way out through 
the other opening, previously un- 
known. 

Mark Twain seemingly combined 
these two experiences in Tom Saw- 
yer. Tom and Becky Thatcher are 
lost from Saturday until Tuesday, 
when Tom finds the second opening 
with the help of a kite line from his 
resourceful pockets. This exit is five 
miles from the cave mouth in the 
story; actually it is perhaps one- 
fortieth of that. In Huckleberry Finn 
the boys entered here the night they 
organized their robber band. 

The cave today is cool and clean, 
full of countless interesting forma- 
tions, river-made, and countless auto- 
graphs, man-made by visitors from all 
over the world. The names of S. N. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Private History 
of the “Jumping Frog”’ Story 


IVE or six years ago a lady 

from Finland asked me to tell 

her a story in our Negro dia- 

lect, so that she could get an 
idea of what that variety of speech 
was like. I told her one of Hopkin- 
son Smith’s Negro stories, and gave 
her a copy of Harper’s Monthly con- 
taining it. She translated it for a 
Swedish newspaper, but by an over- 
sight named me as the author of it 
instead of Smith. I was very sorry 
for that, because I got a good lashing 
in the Swedish press, which would 
have fallen to his share but for that 
mistake; for it was shown that Boc- 
caccio had told that very story, in 
his curt and meagre fashion, five 
hundred years before Smith took hold 
of it and made a good and tellable 
thing out of it. 

I have always been sorry for 
Smith. But my own turn has come 
now. A few weeks ago Professor 
Van Dyke, of Princeton, asked this 
question: “Do you know how old 
your ‘Jumping Frog’ story is?” 

And I answered: “Yes—forty-five 
years. The thing happened in Cal- 
averas County, in the spring of 1849.” 

“No; it happened earlier—a couple 
of thousand years earlier; it is a 
Greek story.” 

I was astonished—and 
said: 

“I am willing to be a literary thief 
if it has been so ordained; I am even 
willing to be caught robbing the an- 
cient dead alongside of Hopkin- 
son Smith, for he is my friend 
and a good fellow, and I think 
would be as honest as any one if 
he could do it without occasion- 
ing remark; but I am not willing 
to antedate his crimes 
by fifteen hundred 
years. I must ask 
you to knock off part 
of that.” 

But the professor 
was not chaffing; he 
was in earnest, and 
could not -abate a 
century. He named 
the Greek author, 
and offered to get 
the book and send it 
to me and the college 
text-book containing 
the English transla- 
tion also. I thought 
I would like the 
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By MARK TWAIN 


translation best, because Greek makes 
me tired. January 30th he sent me 
the English version, and I will pres- 
ently insert it in this article. It is 
my “Jumping Frog” tale in every 
essential. It is not strung out as I 
have strung it out, but it is all there. 

To me this is very curious and in- 
teresting. Curious for several rea- 
sons. For instance: I heard the story 
told by a man who was not telling it 
to his hearers as a thing new to them, 
but as a thing which they had wit- 
nessed and would remember. He was 
a dull person, and ignorant; he had 
no gift as a story-teller, and no in- 
vention; in his mouth this episode 
was merely history—history and 
statistics; and the gravest sort of 
history, too; he was entirely serious, 
for he was dealing with what to him 
were austere facts, and they inter- 
ested him solely because they were 
facts; he was drawing on his memory, 
not his mind; he saw no humor in his 
tale, neither did his listeners; neither 
he nor they ever smiled or laughed; 
in my time I have not attended a 
more solemn conference. 

Now, then, the interesting question 
is, did the frog episode happen in 
Angel’s Camp in the spring of °49, 
as told in my hearing that day in the 
fall of 1865? I am perfectly sure 
that it did. I am also sure that its 
duplicate happened in Boeotia a 
couple of thousand years ago. I 
think it must be a case of history 


ee: 









, 


? 


ae 


actually repeating itself, and not a 
case of a good story floating down 
the ages and surviving because too 
good to be allowed to perish. 

I would now like to have the reader 
examine the Greek story and the story 
told by the dull and solemn Califor- 
nian, and observe how exactly alike 
they are in essentials. 


(Translation) 
THE ATHENIAN AND THE FROG 


An Athenian once fell in with a Boeo- 
tian who was sitting by the roadside look- 
ing at a frog. Seeing the other approach, 
the Boeotian said his was a remarkable 


frog, and asked if he would agree te 
start a contest of frogs, on condition 
that he whose frog jumped farthest 


should receive a large sum of money. 
The Athenian replied that he would if 
the other would fetch him a frog, for the 
lake was near. To this he agreed, and 
when he was gone the Athenian took the 
frog, and, opening its mouth, poured some 
stones into its stomach, so that it did not 
indeed seem larger than before, but could 
not jump. The Boeotian soon returned 
with the other frog, and the contest be- 


gan. The second frog first was pinched, 
and jumped mc ie: tely; then they 
pinched the Boestian frog. And _ he 


gathered himself for a leap, and used the 
utmost effort, but he could not move his 
body the least, So the Athenian departed 
with the money. When he was gone the 
Boeotian, wondering what was the mat- 
ter with the frog, lifted him up and ex- 
amined him. And being turned upside- 
down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out the stones. 

And here is the way it happened 
in California: 
From “The Celebrated Jumping Frog 

of Calaveras County” 

Well, thish-yer Smiley feller, he ketched 
a frog one day, and took him home and 
said he cal’lated to educate him; and so 
he never done nothing for three months 
but set in his back yard and learn that 
frog to jump. And you bet you he did 
learn him, too. He got him 
up so-in the matter of 
ketching flies, and kep’ him 
in practice so constant, that 
he’d nail a fly every time as 
fur as he could see him. 
Smiley said all a frog 
wanted was education, and 
he could do ‘most anything 
—and I believe him. Why, 
I’ve seen him set Dan’l 
Webster down here on this 
floor—Dan’l Webster was 
the name of the frog—and 
sing out, “Flies, Dan’, 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Jack Dempsey and Joe Penner as judges 

of the recent frog-jumping contest held 

in Central Park, New York, seem io 
prove the sport still flourishes. 





In this old maple 
bed. Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens 
was born Novem- 
ber 30, 1835. Note 
the carved pine- 
apple posts. 


Courtesy 
Lena Francis 
Crump 
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Above: Mrs. Laura Hawkins Frazer (Becky Thatche 
poured tea in Mark Twain’s old home when his bi 
day was celebrated November 30, 1915. 


Below: This old home of Tom Blanken- 

ship (Huckleberry Finn) is no longer 

in existence. It was situated up the alley 
from Sam Clemens’s home. 


Photos by 
Frazer's Studia 
Hannibal, Mo, 





Reensiicbid 


Mark Twain Memorial Lighthouse overlooking the 
Mississippi from Holliday Hill, reminder of. the 
wthor who declared that he would rather be a 
pilot than anything else he had been. This will be 
replaced by a permanent structure. 


Courtesy Frazer’s Studio, Hannibal, Mo. 





Above: Mark Twain’s last visit to his old home in Hannibal, Mo., in 1902. Beside 
it is the fence of whitewashing episode. 
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The Tom and Huck Monument by 
Frederick C. Hibbard at the foot of 
Cardiff Hill, where they dug for buried 


treasure. 
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Chronology of the Life of Mark Twain 


1835, Nov. 30. Bern at Florida, Mis- 
souri. 

1839. Family moved to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri. 

1847, March 24. Father (John M. 
Clemens) died; began work as a printer's 
apprentice. 

1853. Worked as a printer at St. Louis, 
then in New York and Philadelphia. 

1854. Worked again in St. Louis. 

1855. Worked with Orion Clemens (his 
brother) at Keokuk, Iowa. 

1856-57. Worked in Cincinnati. 

1857. Abandoned printer's trade. Be- 
came a pilot’s apprentice and then a pilot 
on the Mississippi. 

1861. Civil War. Pilot business ended; 
enlisted’ as a Confederate in a temporary 
Missouri organization. Retired after two 
weeks. 

1861. Went to Nevada as unpaid secre- 
tary to his brother Orion. Became a 
miner. 

1862. On the staff of the Territorial 
Enterprise, Virginia City, Nevada. 

1863, Adopted the pen-name of “Mark 
Twain.” 

1864. Moved to San Francisco. 

1864-65. Fled to the mountains; a miner 
again. 

1866, March-June, 
trip. 
1866, Oct. 2. San Francisco lecture on 
the Sandwich Islands. 

1866, Dec. 15. Sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for New York via the Isthmus. 

1867, May 6. Lectured in Cooper 
Union, New York. 

1867, May. Published The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County and 
Other Sketches. 

1867, June-Nov. The Quaker City ex- 
cursion of the Innocents Abroad. 

1867, Dec. 23. Met Olivia Langdon; 
went with her to hear Charles. Dickens 
lecture. 

1868. To California and back via As- 
pinwall to adjust rights of publishing 
Quaker City letters. 

1868, July 2. Farewell Address in San 
Francisco. 

1868, July 28. Arrived New York. 
Eastern 


Sandwich Islands 


1868-69. Lecture Tour’ in 
Cities. 

1869, Feb. 4. Engagement with Olivia 
Langdon. 

1869, July 20. Published Jnnocents 
Abroad. 

1869, August 14. Editor, Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


1870, Feb. 2. Married Olivia Langdon. 
1870, Nov. 7. Langdon Clemens born. 

1871. Left Buffalo for Hartford con- 
nection; sold out of Express. 

1871. Published Roughing It. 

1872, March 19. Olivia Susan (Susie) 
Clemens born. : 

1872, June 2. Langdon Clemens died. 

1872, Aug.-Nov. First visit to England. 

1873. Published The Gilded Age; built 
a house in Hartford. 

1873, May-1874, Jan. Second visit to 
England. 

1873, Oct. 13. Lectured in London. 

1874. Summer at Quarry Farm, Elmira. 
Clara Clemens born (June). 

1874-75. First articles in Atlantic; A 
True Story; Old Times on the Missis- 
sippi. 

1876. Play of Ah Sin. with Bret Harte. 

1876. Tom Sawyer. 

1877. To Bermuda with Rev. Joe Twit- 
chell. 

1877, Dec. 17. 
Speech. 

1878, April-1879, Sept. European Tour: 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
England. : 


The Whittier Birthday 


1880. Published A Tramp Abroad and 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

1880, July. Jane Lampton 
Clemens born. 

1880 and 1883. Trips to Canada. Ban- 
quet at Montreal (1880). Guest at Rideau 
Hall (1883). 

1883. Life on the Mississippi. 

1884, Went into publishing business. 

1884. Lecture tour with George W. 
Cable. F 
' 1884. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 

1885. Contract with General Grant. 

1888. Master of Arts of Yale. 

1889. A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court. 

1891, June. Went with family to Eu- 
rope for protracted residence; in Berlin 
winter of 1891-1892; travelled France, 
Germany, Italy. 

1891. The American Claimant. 

1892, June. Back to America for two 
weeks; return to Europe. 

1892-93. In Italy, chiefly at Florence. 

1893, March-May, To America and back 
to Europe. 

1893, Aug. Back to New York. 

1894, April 18. Publishing firm, Charles 
L. Webster and Co., failed. 

1894, May. Returned to France, then 
back to America. 

1894. Summer at 
winter in Paris. 

1895, May. Returned to America. 

1895, April-Dec. Joan of Are (Har- 
pers). 

1895, July-1896, July. Round-the-world 
Lecture Trip; United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South 
Africa. 

1896, July 14. Landed at Southampton. 

1896, Aug. Susie Clemens died. 

1896-1900, Oct. London, Switzerland, 
Vienna, Sweden. 

1897, Following the Equator. 

1900, Oct. 15. Return of Mark Twain 
to America; lived at 14 West Tenth 
Street, New York. 

1901, Summer. At Saranac Lake. 

1901. Doctor of Letters of Yale. 

1901-2, Winter. At Riverdale on the 
Hudson. 

1902, Summer. At 
Maine. 

1902, Nov..27. New York Banquet for 
sixty-seventh birthday. 

1902-3, Winter. Riverdale. 

1903, Summer, Elmira. 

1903-4. Travelled in Europe; Florence. 

1904, June 5. Mrs. Clemens died. 

1904. Returned to America; rest of 
summer at Tyrringham. 

1904. First portions of Autobiography. 

1904. Lived at 21 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

1905. Summer at Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire. 

1906, April 19. Farewell lecture in New 
York, 

1906. What is Man? (book privately 
printed). 

1906-7. Trip to Bermuda. 

1907. To England; Oxford 
June 26, 1907. 

1908, Jan, 11. Lotos Club Banquet. 

1908, Summer. New house (Stormfield) 
at Redding, Connecticut. 

1909. Is Shakespeare Dead? (book). 

1909, Nov. To Bermuda. 

1909, Dec. Back to Stormfield. Jean 
Clemens died, Dec. 24. 

1910, Jan. Back to Bermuda. 

1910. April. Return to Stormfield. Died, 
April 21. 


(Jean) 


Etretat, France; 


York Harbor, 


Degree, 


—From Mark Twain, by Stepher Lea- 
cock, Peter Davies, Ltd., London. 
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By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland 
High Schools 
(You may wish to cut out these entries 
and alphabetize them in your notebook.) 

Gallicism. Applied to French terms 
and expressions used in English and to 
expressions in English which show some 
peculiarity of French construction. /[ 
haven't been there since long times. This 
gives.one furiously to think. Such a 
condition goes without saying. Used often 
in criticism of translations from the 
French. Also applied to fashions, etc. 

Yahoo. Awkward, bungling, uncouth 
person. From the name of a race in 
Gulliver's Travels) by Jonathan Swift. 
Filthy brute men with all the human vices, 
in subjection to the Houyhnhnms, a race 
of horses who possessed superior powers. 
Ever since the appearance of that book, 
Yahoo has been a term of supreme con- 
tempt. 

macaronic. Applied to humorous writ- 
ing in which Latin words and hybrids are 
used with English words. A form much 
cultivated about one hundred years ago. 
Not often composed now. 

O how bella my puella 

I'll kiss in secula seculorum; 

If I’ve luck, sir, she’s my uxor, 

O dies benedictorum. 

make-up. Printers’ term for arranging 
type into pages and columns. For news- 
paper printing, heads and sub-heads are 
added. Used in college and school for 
an examination given later than the regu- 
larly scheduled one, Theatrical term for 
changing the face and head for character 
acting. Also feminine term for face 
adornment. 

liaison. French. Literally union, link- 
ing. Pronounced almost always as English 
word. It has three meanings. The Great 
War spread the meaning of a military 
use, as an officer serving as an_ inter- 
mediary betwen the forces of two different 
nations. Knowing French, he became an 
excellent liaison officer. 

In language study the word describes 
a principle of French pronunciation— 
pronouncing the final consonant of a 
word before the vowel beginning the next 
word, Most final consonants are silent in 
French: this makes the principle of liaison 
so important. Thus vous avez is pro- 
nounced voo zavay. 

The third meaning is an illicit love 
affair. He was carrying on that liaison 
while eourting his future wife. 

jargon. The terms peculiar to any trade, 
profession, class, operation. Persons out- 
side the class which uses these terms can- 
not understand them. They are often 
words used by the general mass of per- 
sons, but used by workers in_ special 
senses. Such terms should not be used 
in general writing unless explanations 
are given. Theater:—A little more baby 
on the King= a little more light from 
a small spot light ; foots = foot lights. 
Publishing:—bastard title= a title by 
itself on some page not the title page. 
Newspaper:—masthead = a statement of 
ownership of the paper printed on the 
editorial or title page. 

imagist verse. One of the kinds of recent 
free verse produced by a group of poets 
with well-defined principles of composi- 
tion. The effect is obtained by present- 
ing a series of clear-cut pictures in words 
of objects. The language must be specific 
and effective, not hackneyed. ‘The best- 
known of the American imagists is Amy 
Lowell. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Mark Twain Bibliography 


The following list has been selected 
mainly from a long and comprehensive 
bibliography available in Edward Wagen- 
knecht’s new biography, Mark Twain: The 
Man and His Work (Yale University 
Press). Titles marked with an asterisk 
are especially recommended to your at- 
tention: ~* 

* Mark gd : Autobiography. 
duction by Al igelow Paine. 
Harper and ny 1924, 

* Mark Twain’s Letters. 
Bigelow Paine. 2 vols. N. Y 
1917. 

* Mark Twain’s Notebook. 
cation by Albert Bigelow Paine. 
and Bros. 1935. 

* Mark Twain's Speeches. With Introductions 
by Albert Bigelow Paine and ~~ Dean How 
ells. N. Y. Harper and Bros. 192 

* Paine, Albert Bigelow. ney Twain: A Bi- 
ography. The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 3 vols. N. 
Harper and Bros. 1912. (This is the authorized 
biography and contains notes, excerpts and reported 
conversations that do not appear elsewhere.) 

Secondary Sources 

Bradford, Gamaliel. American eee, 1875- 
1900. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1922. 

* Brooks, Van Wyck. The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain. N. Y. Dutton. 1920. (This is an im- 
portant book, chiefly because its disputed thesis 
(that Twain was a frustrated reformer) has led 
to a revaluation of the real Mark Twain. 

Clemens, Clara. My Father Mark Twain. N. Y. 
Harper and Bros. 1931. 

Clemens, Cyril. Mark Twain and 
Webster Groves, Missouri. International 
Twain Society. 1934. 

Mark Twain Anecdotes. 


? 


With an Intro 
é vols, mM. Xs 


Arranged by Albert 
Harper and Bros. 


Prepared for publi- 
N. Y. Harper 


Mussolini. 
Mark 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


Mark Twain Society. 1929. 

© smd Twain: Wit and Wisdom. N. Y. Stokes. 
1935. 

Compton, Charles H. “Who Reads Mark 
wain?” American Mercury (1934), 465-471. 

* DeVoto, Bernard. Mark Twain’s America. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1932. (See Mrs. Becker's 


column for discussion of this book.) 
Garland, Hamlin. Companions on the Trail. A 
Literary Chronicle. N. gwen! 1931. 
Grattan, C. Hartley. Mark Twain. : Ameri 
can Writers on American Literature. Ea. by John 
Macy. N. Y. Horace Liveright. 1931. 


Harper, J. Henry. I Remember. N. Y. Harper 
and Bros. 1934. 

Howells, William Dean. My Mark Twain: 
Reminiscences and Criticisms. N. Y. Harper and 
Brothers. 1910. 


Kipling, Rudyard. From Sea to i etters of 
Travel, Pt. II. N. Y. Scribners (Mr. ling is 
chairman of the Mark Twain Centennial yon an 
tee in England). 

Lawton, Mary. A Lifetime with Mark Twain. 
The memories of Katy Leary, for thirty years his 
faithful and devoted servant. N. Y Harcourt 
Brace. 1925. 

* Leacock, Stephen. Mark Twain. N. Y. Ap- 
leton. 1933. (Mr. Leacock was awarded the M on 

wain Medal for 1935 in recognition to his con- 
tributions to humor.) 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Expression in America. N. Y. 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. 

Lyman, George D. The ag of the Comstock 
Lode. N. Y. Scribners. 1934 

Matthews, Brander. Memories of Mark Twain. 
in: The Tocsin of Revolt and Other Essays. ; 


Scribners. 1922. 

* Paine, Albert Bigelow. The Boys’ Life of 
Mark Twain. ’. Harper and Bros. 1916. 

* A Short Life of Mark Twain. N. Y. Harper 
and Bros. 1920. 

* Pattee, Fred Lewis. Mark Twain. Represen- 
tative Selections, with Introductions and Bibliog- 
raphy. (American Writers Series.) N. Y. Ameri- 


can Book Co. 1935. 
Phelps, William Lyon. “The Real Mark Twain.’ 
Scribner’s Magazine, XCIII (1933) 
Rascoe, Burton. Titans of Literature, from 
Homer to the Present Day. N.Y. Putnam's. 1932. 
Rourke, Constance M. American Humour. N. Y. 
Harcourt Brace. 1931. 
* Wagenknecht, Edward. Mark Twain: 
“a His Work. New Haven, Yale 


The 


Jniv. 


Man 
Press. 


For reviews of the two new books, Mark Twain’s 
Notebook and Mark Twain: The Man and His 
ork (see above) see “Mark Twain: Anti-Vic- 
torian,”” by Henry Seidel Canby in the Oct. 12 
Saturday Review of Literature; and “The Great- 
tess of Mark Twain,” by Bernard De Voto, in the 
-" York Times Book Review section for October 
a 
Mark Twain’s guest book, which lists all the 
humorist’s visitors from 1908 to 1910, including 
glars who broke into his house at Redding, 

n., has recefitly been found and turned over to 
the Centennial Committee. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
By Mark Twain 


Between Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, 
in an interval shared by an outburst of 
democratic feeling in the form of a child’s 
story, The Prince and the Pauper, Mark 
Twain wrote a book you may perhaps 
have missed—especially if you live in the 
East—and that you should by no means 
miss if you want magnificent entertain- 
ment and a vision of an America that has 
gone back into history. This is Life on 
the Mississippi. He had worked for a 
short time in the East and then, deter- 


17 
of mind. Romance and legends cling 
about it, picturesque characters made 


their living on and by it, and towns and 
whole industries lived on and by it too. 
It all comes back in Mark Twain’s book, 
everything about the river, set down 
with enthusiasm, sympathy and bubbling, 
irresistible humor. Some critics say it 
will live longer than anything else of 
his save Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. It has the same sort of taste and 
tang they have: in short, it is truly 
American. 


MARK TWAIN’S AMERICA 
By Bernard De Voto 


An extensive literature has gathered 
around Samuel Langhorne Clemens (See 
Literary Leads), and much of it has been 
a literature of controversy. Was Van 
Wyck Brooks right’ in his conjectures of 
the reason for his 
deep-seated melan- 
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choly, lying far be- 
neath his fun? 
Bernard De _ Votv 
prefers to take Twain 
as a figure of fron- 
tier life, and to ex- 
plain his early days 
and his character to 
show that frontier 
life enriched rather 
than impoverished his 
genius. 
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onto I read this book 
for the first time in 
the reading room of 
the British Museum, 
for though it was 
published only in 1932, 
it promptly went into 
the archives there as 
LY a leading work on 
i al Mark Twain and his 
times. It was these 
times that fascinated 
ry me; when I brought 
af back the book to the 
center desk under the 
rotunda and made my 
way out past the calm 
classic statues and 
the hushed - stillness 
of the King’s Li- 
brary, the roar and 
rush and clash of Mark 
Twain’s America 
seemed still in my 
ears, and everything 
around me seemed for 
the moment strange 
and unnatural. The 
gold rush days, for 
instance; what times 
those were! How, I 
thought, can anyone 
really understand 
Mark Twain who does 
not see him as a pro- 
duct. of his times, and 
part of them? Our 
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mined to carry out a boyhood dream, 
started back to the Father of Waters 
and mastered the difficult art of guiding 
a steamboat up and down its waters. Out 


of this subject that so fascinated him 
came this fascinating book, which is 
written in his earlier manner. You re- 


member that it was from the call of the 
river pilots when sounding the depth of 
the water in fathoms that young Clemens 
derived his pseudonym “Mark Twain.” 

It is more than his own story; it is a 
record of an all-important period in our 
development—the steamboat era. The 
Mississippi means more in our _ history 
than just a river; it has counted for as 
much as an ocean in our national state 


“middle: distance” is 
as romantic as any- 
thing in the Middle Ages, and a good 
deal more noisy in spots. So I suggest 
that you read this book first, and it will 
make you read other books about the 


man whose centenary we now so gladly 
celebrate. 
As an introduction to Mark Twain, 


Mr. De Voto’s book can hardly be sur- 
passed, but its usefulness as a preface to 
the understanding of American literature 
and its differences from English literature 
are quite as high. The life from: which 
Mark Twain sprang, the talk of the peo- 
ple, their folklore, and above all their 
characteristic humor, is part of our na- 
tional heritage. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Jumping Frog 
(Concluded from page 13) 


flies ?? and quicker’n you could wink he’d 
spring straight up and snake a fly off’n 
the counter there, and flop down on the 
floor ag’in as solid as a gob of mud, and 
fall to scratching the side of his head with 
his hind foot as indifferent as if he hadn’t 
no idea he’d been doin’ any more’n any 
frog might do, You never see a frog so 
modest and straightfor’ard as he was, for 
all he was so gifted. And when it come 
to fair and square jumping on a dead 
level, he could get over more ground at 
one straddle than any animal of his breed 
you ever seen. Smiley was monstrous 
proud of his frog. 

Well, Smiley kep’ the beast in a little 
lattice box, and he used to fetch him 
down-town sometimes and lay for a bet. 
One day a feller come acrost him and says: 

“What might ‘it be that you’ve got?” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent-like, 
“It might be a parrot, or it might be a 
canary, maybe, but it ain’t—it’s only just 
a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at 
it carefully, and turned it round this way 
and that, he says, “H’m—so ’tis. Well, 
what’s he good for?” 

“Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, 
“he’s good enough for one thing, I should 
judge—he can outjump any frog in 
Calaveras County.” 

The feller took the box again and took 
another long, particular look, and give 
it back to Smiley, and says, very deliber- 
ate: “Well,” he says, “I don’t see no 
p’ints about that frog that’s any better’n 
any other frog.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. 
“Maybe you understand frogs and maybe 
you don’t understand ’em; maybe you’ve 
had experience, and maybe you ain’t only 
a amateur, as it were. Anyways, I’ve got 
my opinion, and I'll resk forty dollars 
that he can outjump any frog in Cala- 
veras County.” 

And the feller studies a minute, and 
then says, kinder sad like, “Well, I’m only 
a stranger here, and I ain’t got no frog, 
but if I had a frog I’d bet you.” 

And then Smiley says: “That’s all 
right—that’s all right; if you'll hold my 
box a minute, I'll go and get you a frog.” 
And so the feller took the box and put up 
his forty dollars along with Smiley’s. 

So he set there a good while thinking 
and thinking to hisself, and then he got 
the frog out and prized his mouth open 
and took a teaspoon and filled him full 
of quail shot—filled him pretty near up to 
his chin—and set him on the floor. Smiley, 
he went to the swamp and slopped around 
in the mud for a long time, and finally he 
ketched a frog and fetched him in and 
give him to this feller, and says: 

“Now, if you’re ready, set him along- 
side of Dan’l, with his fore-paws just 
even with Dan’l’s, and I'll give the word.” 
Then he says, “One—two—three—git!” 
and him and the feller touched up the 
frogs from behind, and the new frog 
hopped off lively; but Dan’l give a heave, 
and hysted up his shoulders—so—like a 
Frenchman, but it warn’t no use—he 
couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid 
as a church, and he couldn’t no more stir 
than if he was anchored out. Smiley was 
a good deal surprised, and he was dis- 
gusted, too. 

The feller took the money and started 
away; and when he was going out at the 
door he sorter jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder—so—at Dan’l, and says again, 
very deliberate: “Well,” he says, “I don’t 
see no p’ints about that frog that’s any 
better’n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and 
looking down at Dan’l a jong time, and 
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at last he says, “I do wonder what in the 
nation that frog throwed off for—I won- 
der if there ain’t something the matter 
with him—he ‘pears to look mighty 
baggy, somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l 
by the nape of the neck, and hefted him, 
and says, “Why, blame my cats if he don’t 
weigh five pound!” and turned him upside- 
down, and he belched out a double hand- 
ful of shot. And then he see how it was, 
and he was the maddest man—he set the 
frog down and took out after that feller, 
but he never ketched him. 

Yes, the resemblances are curiously 
exact. I used to tell the story of the 
“Jumping Frog” in San Francisco, and 
presently Artemus Ward came along and 
wanted it to help fill out a little book 
which he was about to publish; so I wrote 
it out and sent it to his publisher, Carle- 
ton; but Carleton thought the book had 
enough matter in it, so he gave the story 
to Henry Clapp as a present, and Clapp 
put it in his Saturday Press, and it killed 
that paper with a suddenness that was 
beyond praise. At least the paper died 
with that issue, and none but envious 
people have ever tried to rob me of the 
honor and credit of killing it. The 
“Jumping Frog” was the first piece of 
writing of mine that spread itself 
through the newspapers and brought me 
into public notice. Consequently, the 
Saturday Press was a cocoon and I the 
worm in it; also, I was the gay-colored 
literary moth which its death set free. 
This simile has been used before. 

Early in ’66 the “Jumping Frog” was 
issued in book form, with other sketches 
of mine. A year or two later Madame 
Blanc translated it into French and pub- 
lished it in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
but the result was not what should have 
been expected, for the Revue struggled 
along and pulled through, and is alive yet. 
I think the fault must have been in the 
translation. 





Reprinted from The Man That Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg, and Other Stories 
and Essays, by Mark Twain, Copyright, 
1900, by permission of Harper & Broth- 
ers, publishers. 








The Yankee’s Fight 
(Concluded from page 5) 


the Sea, This man is a pretender and ig- 
norant; else he had known that that 
weapon can be used in but eight bouts 
only, and then it vanisheth away to its 
home under the sea.” 

“Then he is weaponless,” said the king. 
“Sir Sagramor, ye will grant him leave 
to borrow.” 

“And I will lend!” said Sir Launcelot, 
limping up. ‘He is as brave a knight of 
his hands as any that be on live, and he 
shall have mine.” 

He put his hand on his sword to draw 
it, but Sir Sagramor said: 

“Stay, it may not be. He shall fight 
with his own weapons; it was his privi- 
lege to choose them and bring them. If. 
he has erred, on his head be it.” 

“Knight!” said the king, “Thou’rt over- 
wrought with passion; it disorders thy 
mind. Wouldst kill a naked man?” 

“An he do it, he shall answer it to 
me,” said Sir Launcelot. 

“I will answer it to any that he de- 
sireth!” retorted Sir Sagramor hotly. 

Merlin broke in, rubbing his hands and 
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smiling his low-downest smile of malicious 
gratification: 

“Tis well said, right well said! And 
*tis enough of parleying, let my lord the 
king deliver the battle signal.” 

The king had to yield. The bugle made 
proclamation, and we turned apart and 
rode to our stations. There we stood, a 
hundred yards apart, facing each other, 
rigid and motionless, like horsed statues. 
And so we remained, in a soundless hush, 
as much as a full minute, everybody 
gazing, nobody stirring. It seemed as if the 
king could not take heart to give the sig- 
nal. But at last he lifted his hand, the 
clear note of a bugle followed, Sir Sagra- 
mor’s long blade described a flashing 
curve in the air, and it was superb to see 
him come. I sat still. On he came. I did 
not move. People got so excited that they 
shouted to me: 

“Fly, fly! Save thyself! 
ther!” 

I never budged so much as an inch till 
that thundering apparition had got with- 
in fifteen paces of me; then I snatched 
a dragoon revolver out of my holster, 
there was a flash and a roar, and the re- 
volver was back in the holster before 
anybody could tell what had happened. 

Here was a riderless horse plunging 
by, and yonder lay Sir Sagramor, stone 
dead. 

I waited. Nobody challenged. Then I 
said: 

“If there are any who doubt that this 
field is well and fairly won, I do not wait 
for them to challenge me, I challenge 
them.” 

“It is a gallant offer,” said the king, 
“and well beseems you. Whom will you 
name first?” 

“I name none, I challenge all! Here I 
stand, and dare the chivalry of England 
to come against me—not by individuals, 
but in mass!” 

“What!” shouted a score of knights. 

“You have heard the challenge. Take 
it, or I proclaim you recreant knights 
and vanquished, every one!” 

It was a “bluff,” you know. At such a 
time it is sound judgment to put on a 
bold face and play your hand for a 
hundred times what it is worth; forty- 
nine times out of fifty nobody dares to 
“call,” and you rake in the chips. But 
just this once—well, things looked squally! 
In just no time, five hundred knights 
were scrambling into their saddles, and 
before you could wink a widely scattering 
drove were under way and clattering 
down upon me. I snatched both revolvers 
from the holsters and began to measure 
distances and calculate chances. 

Bang! One saddle empty. Bang! an- 
other one. Bang—bang, and I bagged two. 
Well, it was nip and tuck with us, and 
I knew it. If I spent the eleveath shot 
without convincing these people, the 
twelfth man would kill me, sure. And so 
I never did feel so happy as I did when 
my ninth downed its man and I detected 
the wavering in the crowd which is pre- 
monitory of panic. An instant lost now 
could knock out my last chance. But I 
didn’t lose it. I raised both revolvers and 
pointed them—the halted host stood their 
ground just about one good square mo- 
ment, then broke and fled. 

The day was mine. Knight-errantry was 
a doomed institution. The march of civili- 
zation was begun. 


This is mur- 
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The: March of Events Around the World 


° ° While Italian le- 

Ethiopia gions were intent on 

- carving out a colo- 

nial empire in Ethiopia which may change 

the map of Africa, manoeuvres in Europe 

appear to be changing the diplomatic map 
of that continent. 

League of Nations members know that 
the effectiveness of economic sanctions 
which apply against Italy on November 
18, could be nullified largely by Germany 
alone. If she decided to sell she could 
send goods through pro-Italian Austria. 
After a long silence, Hitler suddenly an- 
nounced Germany 
had boycotted all 
arms shipments both 
to Italy and Ethiopia 
even before the 
League had acted. 
He also said Ger- 
many would not al- 
low a speculative 
boom in shipments 
to Italy, deeming 
that inconsistent, 
with her peace pol- 
icy. He likened his 
position to that of 
the United States. 
Though Hitler intimated he might go fur- 
ther toward aiding sanctions than Amer- 
ica has gone, it is still uncertain just what 
cooperation the League can expect. 

His personal diplomatic agent, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, is expected to visit Paris 
soon to reopen the whole question of arms 
limitation. Germany wants a rejection by 
the French Parliament of the military al- 
liance with Russia, which comes up for 
ratification soon. Berlin contends this 
alliance is a dagger pointed at Germany. 
If French opinion seems favorable, the 
British may be approached again on this 
subject of arms limitation—a tender spot 
ever since Germany rearmed in. defiance 
of the Versailles Treaty. Both these 
powers refused a limitation agreement be- 
fore, but now they may consent in order 
to keep Germany from wrecking the 
League sanctions. Mussolini’s refusal to 
allow German penetration in Austria, and 
the seizure of Austrian power by the pro- 
Italian von Starhemberg faction (Schol., 
Nov. 16) also is dictating Hitler’s policy. 

Despite optimistic reports, Anglo- 
Italian relations continue threatening. 
Sir Eric Drummond, British ambassador 
to Rome, was told by Mussolini that no 
more Italian troops would be taken from 
Libya till Britain withdrew more ships 
from the Mediterranean Sea. 

Crashing down on Makale from three 
sides, Italian troops took this important 
northern Ethiopian town and prepared to 
drive deeper into Haile Selassie’s king- 
dom. The Italian right wing dug deeper 
back toward Lake Tana, source of the 
Blue Nile and a British sphere of in- 
fluence. Should Italy threaten here, Bri- 
tain may become even more determined to 
block Mussolini’s aims. 

In the south, General Graziani’s army 
finally captured Gorahai, the gateway to 
Harar. Harar is near the railroad be- 
tween Addis Ababa and Djibouti, French 
Somaliland, which is the only route by 
which supplies can be _ shipped into 
Ethiopia. If Graziani reaches the railroad 
he will have his hands about Ethiopia’s 
throat. 

In the north, more chiefs continued to 
surrender to General de Bono’s troops, 
and the traitor, Ras Gugsa, Haile Selas- 
sie’s son-in-law, led the advance into 
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Makale in order to win the natives over 
to the Italian colors. 


When John Buchan, 
Canada Baron Tweedsmuir, 
was welcomed by 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King and 
members of the Dominion Cabinet, the 
Canadians got not only a new Governor 
General but also a man distinguished as 
an author, journalist, Parliamentarian, 
lawyer and business man. Buchan re- 
signed his seat in the house of Commons 
to represent His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada, and was given the title of Lord 
Tweedsmuir, but Canadians indicated 
they would have been satisfied with plain 
John Buchan, even if commoners have 
never been Governors General of Canada 
before, (Schol., May 18.) 

After the enthusiastic reception given 
Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir, a long Cab- 
inet meeting was held by the newly ap- 
pointed ministers of the Liberal goverment 
which was swept into power in the re- 
cent Canadian elections. (Schol., Nov. 2.) 
Promising thorough-going government 
reforms, Prime Minister King started out 
by saving $100,000 a year when he named 
only 16 Cabinet members instead of 21. 
Ernest Lapointe, French Canadian and the 
Prime Minister’s chief aide, was appointed 
Minister of Justice. Charles A. Dunning, 
a business man, became Finance Minister. 
Major Charles G. Power, a war veteran, is 
the New Minister of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health. 

Minister of Justice Lapointe is studying 
certain reform measures passed in the lat- 
ter part of the Bennett regime. Since La- 
pointe favors these laws, and King’s only 
objection as leader of the Opposition in 
the last Parliament, was mainly on consti- 
tutional grounds, the Minister of Justice 
will present them to the Canadian Supreme 
Court. He will ask the Court if Parlia- 
ment has jurisdiction in the matter of the 
eight-hour day, unemployment insurance, 
minimum wage scales, and other measures 
to relieve social and industrial distress. 
Unlike the United States, the Supreme 
Court in Canada can be asked to rule on 


a law before it becomes effective. There- 
fore, several of Bennett’s measures had 
been delayed until the new government 
could get a ruling on their legality. These 
reform measures often have been com- 
pared with the New Deal-Acts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which are now before the 
United States Supreme Court for a test 
on their constitutionality. It will be inter- 
esting to see what attitude the Canadian 
Court takes on similar problems of social 
and economic welfare. 

Since King campaigned on a platform 
promising new tariffs with the United 
States, his recent visit to Washington was 
expected to open the way for a reciprocal 
tariff agreement between the two countries. 
After a conference with President Roose- 
velt the two officials announced that they 
had reached an agreement on a trade pact. 


Republic versus Mon- 
Greece archy, the question of the 
hour in Greece, was set- 
tled November 3 when about 98 per cent 
of those who voted in the plebiscite fa- 
vored a Royalist na- 
tion. Now, the ques- 
tion of the moment 
is—Will King 
George’s return give 
Greece the constitu- 
tional monarchy he 
promises, or will a 
** dictatorship, sup- 
ported by the Army, 
rule the country? 
Marshal George 
Kendylis’ bloodless 
revolution of Octo- 
ber 10 abolished the 
11-year-old republic and proclaimed the 
monarchy without waiting for the sched- 
uled vote on that question. (Schol., Oct. 
26.) Then he ordered the vote as a mere 
endorsement of his monarchist coup. Op- 
position groups were jailed during the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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The colorful scene at the inauguration of Lord Tweedsmuir as Governor General of 
Canada, in the Parliament building at Ottawa. 
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voting, and Republican and Communist 
sympathizers boycotted the polls. After 
the ballots ‘were counted, Kondylis, acting 
as Regent for the exiled King George II, 
announced the King would return and take 
over the government. The self-appointed 
Regent, however, is known to be a strong 
fascist and he may use his Army backing 
to make King George take a back seat. 
Pro-Italian sentiment also has been fos- 
tered by Kondylis, and Italian activities 
in the Greek-populated Dodecanese Is- 
lands, off the coast of Asia Minor, have 
been condoned by the Government. 

In contrast, King George is a friend of 
Great Britain and wants to establish a 
constitutional monarchy which would block 
fascism and make Greece more democratic 
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than its neighbors, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. British influence is growing in the 
nation but its continued favorable posi- 
tion depends on how well the King can 
dominate Kondylis. 

Italian fortification of the Dodecanese 
Islands has caused Turkish resentment 
and this anger has grown as Kondylis con- 
tinues to flirt with Italy. The Greco- 
Turkish defensive alliance to keep peace 
in the Aegean Sea is ready to collapse. 
Great Britain and Turkey, however, are 
preparing an anti-Italian alliance to 
strengthen League of Nations’ sanctions 
against Italy, and King George-of Greece 
is expected to steer toward them and 
away from Mussolini if he can check 
Kondylis’ power. 
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A custy April afternoon in the 
Indiana coal fields . . . a telephone call 
to the Bell System office in a small 
town: “This is the S——— Mine. 
We've got a blaze out here. Send the 
fire department right away!” 

Fifteen minutes later, a telephone 
workman arrived at the mouth of the 
smoking mine. AAnot of panic-stricken 
people were hindering the work of the 
firemen . . . more curiosity seckers 
were arriving every moment . . . the 
chemical supply had been almost ex- 
hausted . . . and five men and a pony 
were trapped in the mine! 

Hurriedly buckling on a pair of 
climbers, the telephone man went up a 
pole with his lineman’s test set. He 
stayed aloft, tapped in on an idle cir- 
cuit, until the rising wind and 
whipping wires forced him down. 
But he first strung a wire from 
the circuit to his truck, and kept 





up communications—calling for more 
chemicals . . . and, on his own initia- 
tive, summoning mine rescue squads 
from other cities . . . telephoning for 
sheriffs and state police to handle the 
increasing crowds ... and reassuring, 
by telephone, the miners’ families. 

By nightfall, the fire was under con- 
trol and the five men carried to the 
surface in safety. And an hour or so 
later, the trembling, bewildered pony 
was brought out of the mine unharmed, 

Men and women of the Bell System 
who perform such noteworthy public 
services receive medals every year, in 
memory of the late Theodore N. Vail. 
Each Vail Medal award is a symbol of 
the high tradition of devotion to duty 
that characterizes the spirit of the Bell 
System employees .. . a spirit 
which has given America the 
world’s most useful telephone 
system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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. Recent action of the 

f na Chinese National Gov- 

ernment in leaving the 

silver standard and nationalizing silver in- 

dicates that nations of the world are daily 

becoming more dependent upon each 
other. 

In 1933 the United States went off ihe 
gold standard, called in all gold, and re- 
duced the value of the dollar. This was 
done to raise prices and enable people to 
pay their debts more easily since they 
could settle up with the cheaper dollars. 
Later, Congressmen from the silver- 
producing states of the West got the 
Government to adopt a silver purchasing 
policy. The Treasury was ordered to buy 
silver until it acquired a stock equal in 
value to one-third of its gold reserves. 
Silverites hoped this 
action would push the 
price of silver up close 
to that of gold, which 
is now $1.29 an ounce. 
The subsequent pur- 
chasing program sent 
silver prices skyrocket- 
ing from 28 to 65 cents 
and the ‘Treasury re- 
ceived shipments from 
all nations of the world. 

Since China was on en 
the silver standard and 
the cheapness of the LEITH-ROSS 
metal made her domes- 
tic prices low, our policy upset this sys- 
tem, China had been exporting silver in 
order to pay for the goods imported by 
other nations, but the sudden rise in silver 
prices turned this process around. Silver 
began leaving China in torrents and as the 
price of silver mounted in comparison to 
other commodity prices in China, the bot- 











| tom was knocked out of domestic prices. 
| Banks failed and low prices brought a 


serious depression during 1934. In Octo- 
ber of this year the Chinese tried to stop 
silver exports by a high tax but this didn’t 
plug up the leaks. 

Early in November, Finance Minister 
Dr. H. H. Kung announced the abandon- 
ment of the silver standard. Silver was 
nationalized and called in by the Govern- 
ment. Silver hoarders were threatened 
with prosecution just as gold hoarders in 
America were warned when we left the 
gold standard. To take the place of sil- 
ver coins, paper money will be issued by 
a Central Bank controlled by the Govern- 
ment and other banks will be restricted in 
the issuance of paper money until all 
paper money is replaced by that of the 
Central Bank. The silver called in by the 
Government will be used as a “stabiliza- 
tion fund” to keep the value of the Chi- 
nese dollar steady in relation to other 
foreign money. 

To back up its paper money with silver 
requires more of the metal than China now 
possesses and she hopes to get an interna- 
tional loan. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
British economic expert, is now in China 
talking finances. He also tried to interest 
the Japanese in cooperating with Britain 
on a Chinese loan, but Japan wants to 
maintain her dominant position in the Far 
East and international agreements might 
weaken this stand. (Schol., Nov. 2.) 
Japanese newspapers are hostile to the 
Chinese silver policy, and military chiefs 
again said Japan’s army would have to 
step in if General Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tional Government continued its policy of 
non-cooperation. Japanese bankers said 
Great Britain had authorized a loan of 
10,000,000 pounds (a pound is about five 
dollars) to support China’s new silver pol- 
icy. They charged the British sought to 
link the Chinese dollar with the pound 
and thus maintain the dollar’s value—a 
move which would give Britain a chance 
to gain more Chinese trade. 
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In Homage to Mark Twain 


(Concluded from page 7) 


be sure, do not hurt everybody. Perhaps 
they might have saved him from that pit- 
fall which lies in the path of burlesque— 
the overdoing of a bright idea, too much 
elaboration, such as his Alpine ascent and 
his French duel in 4 Tramp Abroad. Tm 
not very sorry that he never went to col- 
lege. Oxford gave him a degree, after all. 
Suppose Hawthorne had been born in 
Florida, Missouri, and Mark Twain in 
Salem, Massachusetts. That is some- 
thing I have squandered some meditation 
upon. You will notice that the problem 
of evil preoccupied one of them all his 
life, the other in his later years, and that 
both wrote masterpieces on that dark 
theme. You will readily recall Young 
Goodman Brown and The Man Who Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg. 

But if art and letters counted little with 
Mark Twain, no author ever lived on 


closer terms with life. It must have 
begun in the cradle. I wish I knew what 
the neighbors in Florida and Hannibal 


thought of that boy. Probably that he 
would come to a bad end. He gives us 
a glimpse of himself at ten, sent to bed 
early on board a Mississippi steamboat, 
haunted with visions of wreck, snags, and 
bursting boilers, and later rushing in a 
scanty shirt to the ladies’ saloon with wild 
cries of fire, when a kind old lady stops 
her knitting and advises him to go and 
put on his breast-pin. 


Think of this. The boy, this triple 
essence of boyhood, this tempestuous 
nature, boiling with curiosity, mischief, 


humor, imagination, desire for adventure, 
all in collision inside him with the Cal- 
vinistic dread of hell. His splendid animal 
vigor shakes him loose from that black 
creed. Presently he wanders far from 
Hannibal and hell; he shifts for himself, 
he goes east, he goes west, he sails the 
Pacific, he edits, he reports, he invents, 
is challenged to a duel, is recommended 
to leave Nevada; he meets with Ambrose 
Bierce, Bret Harte, with all those lesser 
birds of his own feather; he sails to the 
Old World, returns, matures, lectures, 
writes book upon book, article upon 
article; sees straight, speaks out; a mas- 
ter of horse sense and nonsense, in money 
matters a flighty child, protected from 
his plunges by H. H. Rogers. He helps 
to overthrow Croker and Tammany. He 
brings a brutal and extortionate cab- 
driver to justice, spends time and trouble, 
doesn’t drop it, sees the case through. 
Never from his San Francisco attack 
upon a corrupt politics in the sixties to 
his defense of Harriet Shelley and later, is 
he long without some public or private 
cause to champion, some victim to right 
or to defend. The torture of a soldier 
in the Philippines by.a commissioned 
officer so enrages him that he can write 
nothing possible to print, and can only 
walk the floor and “curse out his fury at 
the race that had produced such a speci- 
men.” Disaster meets him, he meets it; 


travels, lectures, pays his debts, is re- 
ceived and honored by the world as no 
other American, save three presidents— 
Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson—has ever been; Kipling declared 
Cervantes was a relation of his—why, 
what writer in any age has so lived to 


English Section 


the hilt, has tasted such triumph? 


his notebook: “The offspring of riches: 


Pride, vanity, ostentation, arrogance, 
tyranny. The offspring of poverty: 
Greed, sordidness, envy, hate, malice, 


cruelty, meanness, lying, shirking, cheat- 
ing, stealing, murder. We may not doubt 


that society in heaven consists mainly of | 


undesirable persons.” 

Yet Mark Twain when declining an in- 
vitation to attend a celebration in Cali- 
fornia writes: “If I were a few years 
younger I would accept it .. . I would let 
somebody else do the oration . . . I would 
talk—just talk. I would renew my 
youth; and talk—and talk—and talk— 
and have the time of my life! I would 
march the unforgotten and unforgettable 
antiques by, and name their names, and 
give them reverent hail and farewell as 
they passed ... and then the desperadoes, 
who made life a joy .. . Six-fingered Jake, 
Jack Williams, and the rest of the crim- 
son discipleship. ... 

“Those were the days—those old ones. 
They will come no more; youth will come 
no more; they were so full to the brim 
with the wine of life . .. it chokes me to 
think of them. Would you like me to come 
out there and cry? It would not beseem 
my white head. 

“Good-by—I drink to you all. 
a good time—and take an old 
blessing.” 


Have 
man’s 





And so you see, like all of us, he could 
be inconsistent. That warm, affection- 
ate, nostalgic message was written in the 
heart of his pessimistic eclipse, Then 
how to account for this? 

We know that he saw straight, thought 
straight; when an ugly truth stared him in 
the face he didn’t shut his eyes—a rare 
thing with Americans. How could he wit- 


ness the death of the rough, heroic Lincoln | 


era, the birth of our manyheaded greed, 
the quality of our congressmen of whom 
he never speaks without contempt, and not 
feel that at this point in our growth we 
were like certain apples which rot while 
they are still green? Moreover, he came 
late to his knowledge and realization of 
history—empire after empire fallen, faith 
after faith turned to mythology. This 
realization can tear a man’s illusions up 
by the roots; not every nature is able 
to withstand the shock; Mark Twain’s 
The Mysterious Stranger is a tale by one 





in the bottomless pit of pessimism. We 
know also that he had been mortally 
wounded by grief; and perhaps illness 


played a part. 

Read again, if you will, as I have, that 
chapter in Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
admirable biography, where Clemens at 
sixty-seven returns to Hannibal and goes 
over all the old playgrounds and swim- 
ming places with the old men, the play- 
mates who in the days of the Lincoln era 


had been Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
You will be deeply moved, I think; | 


Finn. 
and you will see how alive were warmth 
and affection in that emotional spirit; and 
you will wish that no cup of bitterness 
had ever touched his lips. For among 
all our writers he is not only the most 
interesting figure, but also the best be- 
loved. 


Reprinted with special permission of 
Harper’s Magazine and of the author. 
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when all lies behind him, he can write in | 
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SCHOLASTIC 


The Course of National Affairs 


e An entirely satisfac- 
Election tory election, for the 
Democrats and Re- 
publicans, was held November 5. Accord- 
ing to rival views, both sides won. Melvin 
C. Eaton, Republican State chairman of 
New York, declared the New Deal sun was 
setting. Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, Democrat- 
ic State and National chair- 
man, said Eaton had his di- 
rections mixed and the New 
Deal really was just rising. 
Political weathermen do 
think that a strong G.O.P. 
gale is blowing from the 
East, but Democrats point 
that much of the East was 
against Roosevelt even in 
the 1932 landslide so the 
November 5 elections don’t 
point to what will happen in 
1936. 

In President Roosevelt’s 
home state, New York, the 
Republicans regained con- 
trol of the Assembly. Only 
once in the past twenty-five 
years have the Democrats 
had control and then by only 
4 votes, but since both the 
Republicans and _ Farley 
agreed the voting would be 
a New Deal test, the results 
caused G.O.P. jubilation. 
Farley, however, pointed out 
that the total Democratic 


vote in New York was 
375,000 ahead of the Repub- 
licans though the G.O.P. 


won in a majority of As- 
sembly districts. The Demo- 
crats won the only two Con- 
gressional seats at stake—in New York 
City. In Hyde Park, the President’s home 
district, which he did not carry in 1932, 
a Democratic supervisor was elected for 
the first time in 40 years. The Demo- 


crats gained in New York City where 
they now hold 13 of 16 seats in the Board 
of Aldermen, while a Tammany Demo- 
crat, 


William F. X. Geoghan, was re- 
elected over reform 
candidate Joseph D. 
McGoldrick for 
Kings County Dis- 
trict Attorney, de- 
spite strongly sup- 
ported charges that 
Geoghan had allowed 
crime to flourish dur- 
ing his administra- 
tion. The state elec- 
torate overwhelm- 
‘ ingly approved an 
CHANDLER amendment for 

county government 
reform, and backed a $55,000,000 bond is- 
sue for relief. 

In Philadelphia, S. Davis Wilson, Re- 
publican, won decisively from John B. 
Kelly, Democrat, in the contest for Mayor. 
The city has not elected a Democratic 
mayor since 1881, but since Kelly cam- 
paigned on a pro-New Deal platform, the 
G.O.P. added his defeat up as another 
black eye for Roosevelt. Democrats pooh- 
poohed this by stating that Kelly got 46 
per cent of the total vote while President 
Roosevelt in 1932 got only 42 per cent 
though he swept the nation. 

The Republicans also increased the 
number of their seats in the New Jersey 
Assembly, won back traditionally Repub- 
lican cities in Massachusetts, and elected 
mayors in Cleveland and 22 other Ohio 
cities. But the Socialists“had occasion to 





cheer when Jasper McLevy was re-elected 
mayor of Bridgeport, Connecticut by a 
record-breaking plurality of 14,000, and 
got all 16 of the aldermen too. Socialists 
also won a landslide in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Election returns from Kentucky gave 
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THE RETREAT FROM ALBANY 


the Donkey a chance to bray. A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler, New Deal Democrat, 
won a sweeping victory over King Swope, 
Republican in the race for Governor, de- 
spite a split in the Democratic ranks when 
Governor Ruby Laffoon bolted Roosevelt. 
Kentucky, always a doubtful state since 
its allegiance was divided between the 
North and South during the Civil War, 
was considered more uncertain since the 
Chandler-Laffoon feud which began when 
Chandler defeated Laffoon’s candidate in 
the primaries. Chandler’s majority, how- 
ever, over Swope was expected to reach 
100,000, and all major state offices were 
won by the Democrats. The voters also sided 
with the New Deal by instructing the Leg- 
islature to enact an old-age pension law. 
A proposition to repeal the bone-dry 
amendment of the State Constitution won 
though Drys campaigned desperately hop- 
ing that victory would lead to a nation- 
wide drive for a new prohibition amend- 
ment. 

Since Republicans admit the 1936 cam- 
paign must be fought and won in the Mid- 
dle West and Southwest, the November 5 
results in the East and Northeast did little 
but provide politicians with chances to 
“point with pride” and “view with alarm.” 


Supreme Court 


Continuing to test the national tempera- 
ture on important questions of the day, 
George H. Gallup’s newspaper syndicate, 
“America Speaks” (Schol., Nov. 9.) an- 
nounced the results of a poll on the ques- 
tion: Should the Power of the Supreme 
Court be Curbed? 

Thirty-one per cent of the people polled 
said yes; 53 per cent said no; and 16 per 
cent couldn’t make up their minds. Since 


the Republicans may make—“Save the 
Constitution” a campaign cry for 1936 
against alleged New Deal threats to our 
basic law, the results of this balloting con- 
tain much cheer for the Right Wing. 

In New England, strong anti-Roose- 
velt section, only 25 per cent demanded a 
curb on the Court, while 63 per cent de- 
clared against such action. In contrast te 
New England, 35 per cent-in the Mountain 
States wanted to curb the Court, 41 per 
cent were opposed to a curb. 

Typical pro and con remarks by voters 
—Yes, the precedents of yesterday don’t 
always fit today,”—Missouri Democrat; 
“The Supreme Court turned down my 
railroad pension,” Virginia Democrat; 
“Congress represents the will of people 
living today; the Supreme Court repre- 
sents the will of people who have been 
dead a hundred years,’—Pennsylvania 
newspaper reporter. “No, it would fore- 
cast a lot of foolish legislation,’-—New 
York lawyer, a Republican; “It’s been 
good enough in the past,” Colorado Demo- 
crat; “Let it be as it is. Monkey with it 
and the Reds will get hold of it,’—-Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer, Republican. 


f SE, Another New Deal 

( Jtilities act has been tagged 

unconstitutional by a 

Federal court. In a 96-page decision de- 

livered at Baltimore, Federal Judge Wil- 

liam C. Coleman declared invalid the 

Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. 

The act provided for sweeping simplifi- 
cation of utilities’ setups, and limiting 
the vast power combines whose empires 
sprawl across the nation. (Schol., Sept. 21, 
Oct. 12.) Wide powers of regulation and 
elimination of holding companies were 
given the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission. This power to eliminate—dubbed . 


the “death sentence clause”—caused a bit- 
ter fight in the last session of Congress, 
but President Roosevelt, who strongly sup- 
ported the Act, won most of his points. 

The Baltimore case was unique in that 
the SEC, whose powers were being chal- 
leged before the court, was not concerned 
directly in the case, and appeared only as 
“a friend of the court.” Trustees of the 
American States Public Service Company, 
a small utility holding company, had asked 
Judge Coleman for a ruling on the Utility 
Act. They said the Act placed heavy ex- 
penses on the concern and would prevent 
it from reorganizing. The company had 
been placed in bankruptcy last year. 

The main attack on the Act was led by 
John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for 
President in 1924. Davis’ client, Dr. Ferd 
Lautenbach, who held about $400 worth 
of securities in the company, contended 
the Utility law was unconstitutional. 

The legality of the Act was upheld by 
Ralph P. Buell, who represented Burco 
Inc., a Delaware company formed to pro- 
tect the rights of bondholders of the com- 
pany. John J. Burns, general counsel for 
the SEC, charged the case had been “rail- 
roaded” into court to obtain an opinion on 
the constitutionality of the act. Davis ad- 
mitted he belonged to a group of 57 law- 
yers invited by the Liberty League to 
serve as an “amateur Supreme Court” 
and give opinions on the legality of New 
Deal laws. (Schol., Oct. 5.) Davis like- 
wise admitted he never had met his client 
Dr. Lautenbach, and later the court wit- 
nessed the unusual incident of a lawyer 
being introduced to his client during the 
trial of a case. Burns also protested the 
appearance of Davis and other attorneys 
representing the leading power companies, 
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which had declared war on the Utilities 
Act several weeks ago. (Schol., Oct. 12, p. 
19.) These charges brought Davis to his 
feet roaring defiance at Burns’ “unethical” 
remarks. In his ruling Judge Coleman de- 
clared there had been no “collusion” be- 
tween the lawyers trying the case. He said 
Congress had no authority to regulate the 
Utilities under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, because some of the com- 
panies did all their business in one state 
and did not come under Federal regula- 
tion. Judge Coleman stated that pro- 
visions for eliminating some companies 
took property without due process of law, 
thereby violating the constitution. He fur- 
ther charged the act was “invalid in its 
entirety,” because invalid provisions were 
incapable of separation from _ portions 
which might be valid. He ordered com- 
pany trustees to treat the act as invalid 
and of no effect. 

The decision caused utilities stocks to 
boom on the stock markets. Since the SEC 
was not directly involved it has no legal 
right to appeal the case. SEC officials an- 
nounced that, although the American 
States Company would not have to regis- 
ter as required by the Utility Act, the 
other utilities would be expected to com- 
ply. Should these companies refuse to 
register by December 1, and there is in- 
dication that many of them will, the SEC 
is determined to seek a new test of the Act 
and carry it to the Supreme Court if 
necessary. Judge Coleman is a Harvard 
graduate, a native of Kentucky, and was 
appointed to his post by President 
Coolidge. 

Although it had said the Act was too 
drastic, the Christian Science Monitor said 
editorially of the present decision: “The 
effect of this decision on the legal cohorts 
of the New Deal is, of course, very much 
that of a bombshell. ... If methods (of 
reviving the Act) should fail, the people 
may be impelled to ponder whether some 
amendment is necessary to the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution.” 

gled plans for the 


Housing Government’s low- 


cost housing and slum clearance program 
will probably be dumped in Congress’ lap 
when it convenes in January and a long- 
range housing policy may then emerge. 

Reports show the housing program 
throughout the country has been dragging 
badly. After a two-year delay, the PWA 
finally asked for bids on two New York 
City housing projects. These two proj- 
ects will only take care of 2,000 families 
out of the 500,000 who need rehousing. 
Nationally, the program has been scaled 
down from 70 projects costing $283,000,- 
600 to a total of 47 to cost $123,000,000. 
About $16,000,000 has been spent to date, 
and nearly $11,000,000 has gone for seven 
projects erected by private interests 
financed through PWA loans.. No slum 
clearance projects are completely finished, 
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and the low-income families, who were 
supposed to be the main beneficiaries of 
the program, have received no aid in their 
effort to get a decent place to live. 

These shortcomings of the present pro- 
gram give special interest to the recent 
report of Nathan Straus, special housing 
commissioner. Straus was appointed by 
Mayor La Guardia to study New York 
City conditions, and his report was issued 
after a survey of both European and 
American housing systems. Straus urged 


a “long term, low-cost housing policy.” 
He charged that in this country govern- 
mental subsidies for housing had _ been 
used by speculative builders who built ill- 
designed units without central plan or 
recreation facilities and with no thought 
of anything except profit. In contrast, he 
said European governmental programs 
produced good low-rental homes for the 
people. Straus favors legislation to en- 
able local governments to grant subsidies 
for rehousing slum dwellers, and the Fed- 
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eral Government would match these sub- 
sidies with loans. 

His report shows New York City still 
has crime-fostering tenements dating from 
1879, with more than 250,000 rooms with- 
out outside windows. One-third of the 
families have incomes of less than $1500 
yearly and their monthly rentals cannot 
exceed $20, therefore Straus concludes, 
“No private builder can build to meet the 
requireménts of 500,000 families which 
must be rehoused.” 


St eee ty Ever since the 
Eee N SS 4 Autos automotive 

s business _ be- 
came a going concern it has 
held its showing of new 
models in January. At the 
suggestion of President 
Roosevelt the leading car 
manufacturers decided to 
change the date of their an- 
nual show to November. It 
is hoped this will help sta- 


bilize employment by 
spreading the demand for 
new cars more evenly 


through the year and elimi- 
nate much of the bulge in 
operation which has usually 
occurred in the spring. The 
usual winter slack in plants 
and the gain in breadlines 
is expected to be reversed 
in Detroit, the motor king- 
dom. 

The 1936 show in New 
York’s Grand Central Pal- 
ace not only was an exhibi- 
tion of engineering effi- 
ciency, but was a triumph 
of the industry over the 
business doldrums of the 
past five years. Auto pro- 
duction for the first eleven 
months of 1935 will reach 
3,500,000 cars, more than in 
any full year since 1930, Since the motor 
industry employs, directly or indirectly, 
about 12 per cent of the working popula- 
tion of the country, or about 5,000,000 in- 
dividuals, the sales increases do more than 
aid the car manufacturers. The gain in 
the national income, particularly the farm 
income, caused auto makers to predict a 
wave of buying which may shatter the 
1929 record. Most makers report enough 
orders to keep their factories working at 
capacity late in 1936. 
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Weekly Sports Page 


The Spirit Moves Us 
or is it the Cheese Souffle? 


By JACK LIPPERT Scholastic Sports Editor 


ever published on a Sunday morning 

in or out of football season appeared 
in the papers of Sunday, November 3. 
The cause of the outpouring of adjectives 
was what happened at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Saturday, November 2. Trailing 0-13 go- 
ing into the fourth quarter, the Notre 
Dame football team scored three touch- 
downs to bag a spectacular victory at the 
expense of an Ohio State team that had 
things pretty well sewed up, so it seemed. 
It was such a victory as to cause the 
90,000 spectators and some uncounted 
millions of radio-listeners to blink their 
eyes and cock their ears in 
wonderment; and to send the 


Teer best collection of superlatives 


speak, capable of going through key holes 
and the like. Notre Dame is unquestion- 
ably a marvelous team, but at the risk of 
appearing anti-South Bend, we venture 
the suggestion that like all football teams 
it is subject to the laws of gravitation, to 
the forces of nature, and the whims and 
fancies of Lady Luck. We will even make 
so bold as to say that were the same two 
teams to face each other again tomorrow 
Ohio State might conceivably emerge the 
victor. This is certainly not too extrava- 
gant a statement when it is considered 
that a forward pass has to travel through” 
the unruly air, and its completion or in- 
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stance by itself. Why, even the mood in 
which we are writing this has been in- 
duced by a cheese soufflé that was slightly 
underdone. A few more minutes in the 
oven for this cheese souffié and we would 
be giving you the game in terms as glow- 
ing as those of the football reporters we 
are complaining of. 

They say there is no city or town in our 
football-flung land that can measure up 
to Columbus, Ohio, in the degree of grid- 
iron heat it can reach over a given game. 
One visitor to Columbus on the night 
before the Notre Dame game _ wrote: 
“When I pass a group of Ohio State 
rooters I’m always afraid I'll 
be injured by spontaneous com- 
bustion.” 





football reporters scurrying 
through their thesauri (scurry 
through that if you can) in 
search of words to describe the 
dramatic scene and its after- 


math. a a 
alias 


Yes, the football writers rose c 
to the occasion even as did 


Notre Dame. And today, two eas 


weeks later, they are still bub- 
bling over into print with sec- 
ond and third thoughts, retell- 
ing the story of how Notre 









Dame has finally returned to 
its Elysian fields. For this was 
a game that really came up to 
and surpassed the newspaper- 
men’s build-up for it. They 
called the Notre Dame team 





te DEPT 
STA - 
TACKLING 






Governor Davey of Ohio is 
said to have made a serious 
political blunder when, in a re- 
cent plea for cutting down 
state expenses, he suggested 
that members of the Ohio State 
football team be taken off the 
state pay roll. They were 
down for various jobs, and it 
was the Governor’s thought 
that the taxpayers of Ohio 
might object to paying football 
players with tax moneys and 
then having to pay to get into 
the game besides. They might 
also wonder why the players 
couldn’t be paid out of some 
of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of gate receipts. But 








everything from a spirit to a 
well-oiled machine, and when 
you run that gamut you have 
covered heaven and earth. One 
imagination went so far afield as to sug- 
gest that the hurricane that struck Florida 
on Monday, November 4, was set in mo- 
tion in the stadium at Columbus at about 
4:15 o’clock Saturday afternoon. It was 
all written in good fun, we hope, but there 
are people who seem willing to entertain 
the thought that perhaps such a team is 
not of this earth—only half mortal, so to 


From cartoon by Will Johnstone in 
the N. Y. “World Telegram” 


terception is but a matter of inches one 
way or the other. Something the end 
might have eaten for dinner the night be- 
fore, or his girl friend might have said 
to him on the telephone, could operate to 
stay this swift courier from getting to the 
ball on time. We know this is true, for 
both psychology and physiology are in 
agreement on it—a remarkable circum- 


Governor Davey  underesti- 
mated the number of taxpayers 


who were football followers’ 


willing to give their shirt for a winning 
team. 

The problem of compensation for col- 
lege football players is one that colleges 
do not like to bring out into the open, but 
everybody knows that colleges maintain- 
ing large stadia and athletic establishments 
must pay their athletes one way or another 
if winning teams are to be developed. 
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THRILLS AND ADVENTURE 


Tune in on “Buck Rogers” four times a 
week, See local papers for stations. 


Thousands of Athletes Gain Strength and Endurance 


by Improving Nutrition this Way 


ARSITY athletes are always husky and strong. And they get their endur- 
ance and strength from the food they eat. But not every food has the 
food essentials required for sturdy growth. 


Cocomalt combines five important food essentials into one delicious 


chocolate flavor food-drink. When mixed with milk as directed, Cocomalt of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, 
barley male extract, 
flavoring and added 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 


actually adds 70% more food-energy to milk. That's why thousands of 
athletes drink Cocomalt regularly — why they depend on Cocomalt for 
better nutrition which gives them strength, pep and endurance. 





Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Associa- 
tion. It is composed 








Drink Cocomalt regularly—every day! 





Cocomalt contains extra carbohydrates which supply food-energy required 
for physical activity; extra proteins for building and repairing body tissue; 
food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sunshine Vitamin D for strong bones, 
sound teeth. Delicious fot or cold. At grocery, drug, department stores 
in ¥4-lb., 1-lb. air tight cans. Also in economical 5-lb. hospital cans. 


(comalt 


Adds 70% morefood-energyto milk 
thai A di gt loheldi ecti 


Gcomal} 
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Who’s Who in the News 


IF 

In the semi-darkness caused by the 
commanding shadow which Benito Musso- 
lini casts across the Italian political scene 
hovers a_beetle- 
browed, stocky man 
who may become the 
next Dictator of 
Italy when Il Duce 
finally lays down 
his burdens. 

This man is 
Achille Starace, 
Secretary-General 
of the Fascist Party. 
He usually can be 
seen standing near 
Mussolini during 
the numerous public appearances made 
by the Dictator. Starace’s ideals of obedi- 
ence and force make him the perfect 
assistant to Il Duce. His position as 





Secretary-General controls all political 
patronage and would be a_ powerful 
weapon in the hands of an ambitious 


man. Realizing this, Mussolini limits the 
tenure of this office and any predictions 
concerning Starace’s future career run 
into a big if at this point. If Il Duce 
suddenly checks up and decides Starace’s 
three-year career as Secretary-General is 
too long he may effectively pigeon-hole 
him in some dusty government office where 
he can twiddle his thumbs and think of 
what might have been. 

From an honorable career in the army, 
Starace joined the Fascisti, was active in 
agitation before Mussolini seized the 
government in 1922, and has remained 
in the forefront as a fighter and organizer. 
Starace is not an orator but he works 
tirelessly and aggressively for the Cause 
and for Starace. He is in his early forties 
and his organizing abilities may enable 
him to become Dictator when Mussolini 
is no more. That is, if Mussolini doesn’t 
decide to nominate him for oblivion and 
send him to join other “forgotten men” 
who, unfortunately, rivaled Il Duce in 
popularity. 


PRICE PATROL 

While the AAA attempts to. re- 
plenish the farmer’s pocketbook through 
production control policies and the pro- 
cessing taxes, there 
are indications that 
the consumer is get- 
ting his own pocket 
picked through an 
unhealthy rise’ in 
food prices. To 
patrol the AAA 
front and see that 
too much of the 
price raising burden 
was not transferred 
to the consumer, 
Congress established 
the job of Consumers’ Counsel. After serv- 
ing as Assistant Director of the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division under Dr. Cal- 
vin B. Hoover, Donald E. Montgomery 
became the new Consumers’ Counsel in 
September. 

With a minimum of press announce- 
ments the thirty-nine-year-old lawyer 
quietly went to work studying the effects 
of the production control programs and 
advising the AAA of consumer interests. 
During the famous battle of the loaves 
between bakers, who wanted to raise the 
price of bread, and Secretary Wallace, 
who thought it unjustified, Montgomery 
spoke up for the consumers. He broke 
down the bakers’ arguments with a 
column of statistics and then asked them 
to explain more fully their reasons for 
taising bread prices, Both sides continue 





Social 


Studies Section 


Twain Poster Contest 


LDERIC THIBAULT, a student at 


Textile High School, New York 

City, was awarded first prize in an 

exhibition of 129 posters by New 
York high school boys and girls held in 
connection with the Mark Twain Centen- 
nial, at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Forty-three schools in the five boroughs 
entered three works each in the contest, 
undertaken by art classes in the city 
schools at the suggestion of Dr. Forest 


~, 1935 


CENTENNIAL 





Alderic Thibault holding his poster. 
Photo by N. Y. Post 
Grant, director of art. Two prizes and 
one honorable mention were given for the 
best posters in each borough. 

One of the other exhibitors entered a 
picture of Huckleberry Finn that por- 
trayed the famous Mark Twain charac- 
ter as a skeleton. And hanging from 
Huck Finn’s fish, the youthful artist drew 
not a worm but a cobra. 

Michael M. Engel, secretary of the 
Mark Twain Association, was in charge 
of the exhibit. The prizes were donated 
by M. Grumbacher. The prize for the 
best posters in each borough was an oil 
color outfit. Those winning honorable 
mention received a reproduction of F. A. 
Nankivell’s etching of Mark Twain. Thi- 
bault’s special prize was a signed photo- 
graph of President Roosevelt. 

Those receiving first prize in each 
borough follow: Herbert Wilensky, Boys 
High, Brooklyn; Lynn Frey, James Mon- 
roe, Bronx; Walter Illes, Newton High, 
Queens; Jeanne Sregman, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island. 

The Mark Twain Association, which 
sponsored the contest, has been in ex- 
istence a number of years and acts as a 
clearing house for information and’ plans 
in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion. Its president is Mrs, Ida Benfey 
Judd, an old-time friend of Mr. Clemens. 
The Association can be addressed at 410 
Central Park West, New York City. 








to marshall their statistics and the battle 
still rages. 

Montgomery was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1918, fought 
unfair competition and trusts in Wis- 
consin from 1924 to 1929; and then assisted 
in the chain store inquiry of the Federal 
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| 
dine 2 
KE SLIDE RULE’ 





Send for leaflet. 
See Coupon. 








Win a first prize of $25 in 
cash —or an “Honorable 
THE Mention” Award which 
gives you your choice of 
$7.50, a set of K & E Draw- 
ing Instruments, or a K & E 


K & E Slide Rule. 


“MASTER-DRAFTSMAN” CONTEST 
Gives You This Opportunity 


a etd entirely aside from providing the 
opportunity to win these prizes, this 
most unusual contest benefits every one who 
participates in it so much that no one can 
be a loser! Not until you have enjoyed the 
fun of pitting your ability against that of 
your friends and classmates in solving any 
one of these three intriguing projects .. . 
not until you have acquired the added 
ability which participation in this contest 
is sure to give you in being able to use draw- 
ing instruments more expertly, will you 
realize that you have really WON some- 
thing that will be yours for all time! 
*We would like to tell you in detail just 
how the K & E Polyphase Slide Rule 
pictured above can help you in a great 
deal cf your school work. An attractive 
12-page leaflet ‘‘Elementary Instructions 
for Operating the Slide, Rule’ outlines 
this in full. We would like to send you, 
also, another valuable booklet, “Drafting 
Materials, Their Care and Use’. I} 
you will send 1oc in stamps or coin for 
these, we will be glad to send you, at no 
extra charge, 2 generous sized sheets of 
K @ E Duplex Drawing Paper which 
you may want anyway to work out your 
contest details. 
Mark the coupon below carefully, to in- 
dicate just what you want. Then return 
it to us so you can participate in the K 
& E Master-Draftsman Contest without 
delay. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
New York Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 


Montreal 
Slide Rules 


Drawing Materials 
Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 


ee SO 


Keuffel & Esser Co. ] 
300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. | 
Kindly send me (check material desired): 

(Your 12 page booklet, (Full details of the | 
“Drafting Instruments, K & E Contest and 
Their Care and Use’, your the three attractive 
“Elementary Instructions for project sheets, at no l 
Operating the Slide Rule” 





Trade Commission. 


and two generous sheets of | 

Duplex Drawing Paper, for 

which I enclose ten cents. | 

eee TERETTTerr TrTrrryy yi ii 

, eee TOUS: & TAGS... cccvcacs . | 
| School & Mech. Drawing Teacher................ l 


ee | 
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Social Studies Section 


Mid-Semester Review Tests for 
Social Studies 


I. Answer with a word or a name: 


The assassin of Huey Long. 
Set the world’s record for automobile 


speed, 


ne 


National 


3. Executive Director of the 
Youth Administration. 

4. Sponsored bill to stabilize the coal 
industry. 

5. Organization which handed down a 
decision on the New Deal as an 


extra-legal activity. 

6. Article concerning automobile 
dents which has been reprinted more 
than a million times. 

7. Bill which limits war trade. 

8. Cost of the new United States Su- 
preme Court building. 

9. Kansas governor who is a 
Republican presidential candidate. 

10. The city in which the monthly take 
of the slot machines was 34,000,000. 

11. The country to which Great Britain 
has given a new constitution. 

12. Political party which won the recent 
Canadian elections. 

13. Ship whose sinking was a 
our entering the World 


acci- 


possible 


factor in 
War. 


14. Field Marshal and Chief of the Ital- 
ian army staff. 

15. Head of the Arms and Munitions 
Control Ofiice. 


II. Matching test. Write the proper 
numbers from column A in the blanks in 
front of column B. 

A. B. 
American 
ion 
French chemist 
Philippine presi- 


1. Louis Pasteur — Leg- 


2. Manuel Quezon 
3. Ray Murphy 


dent 

4. Neutrality Act -Canada 

5. Adowa -British diplomat 
munitions 

6. Mackenzie King Chief of Staff 

7. Alfred Landon Ethiopia 

8. General Craig Presidential 

timber 
9. India -Linlithgow 
10. Anthony Eden Dictator 


III. Fill in the blanks: 


1. The Olympic games will be held 
in ——————. 

2. — is premier of France. 

3. Relief workers will be paid 
under the Work-Relief Act. 

4. Colonel de la Rocque is a_ political 
leader in ——— ‘ 

5. The richest country in the world is 





the ——_—————-. 
6. The American Federation of Labor 
favors a —_—§— week. 


7. Families from the Northern states 





have settled in the — -— in 
Alaska. 

8. Serious milk strikes have occurred 
this fall in the ——— area. 

9. Foreign Minister — blames 


Russia for trouble in the Far East. 
10. John L. Lewis advocates reorganiza- 
tion of the ——- . 
11. Over 90 per cent of the ships in 
the British navy burn 
12. Many people advocate a boycott of 
the Olympics because of German discrim- 
ination against the 
13. Severe earthquakes were experienced 





14. General Hugh Johnson recently re- 
signed as ————— of New York City. 
15. ————- states have no old age 


in 








pension laws, 


IV. True—False. Mark T (True) or 
F (False) before each sentence. 


1. The German Reichstag has surrend- 
ered all deliberative power to President 
Goering. 

2. Opinions given on New Deal legisla- 


tion by the American Liberty~ League 
will be introduced before the Supreme 
Court. 


3. The Supreme Court is now in session 
in Washington. 

4. Cotton, corn and oil in the United 
States are each found in greater abun- 
dance here than in all of the rest of the 
world. 

5. The AAA has put the Potato Act 
into operation. 

6. Economic conditions in Italy have 
been increasingly hard in recent months. 

7. President Roosevelt expects to reduce 
the deficit soon, 

8. All groups in the country are agreed 
that a “breathing spell” is necessary in 
the New Deal. 

9. William Green was re-elected head 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

10. Despite promises made to the League 
ot Nations slavery still exists in Ethiopia. 

11. Share the Wealth Clubs are being 
organized by Father Coughlin. 

12. The American Legion has gone on 
record favoring a Universal Service Act. 

13. All members of the League of Na- 
tions have been invited to attend a naval 
conference in London on December 2. 

14. New Jersey has repealed the retail 
sales tax, 

15. Frank Knox believes that Hoover 
is the logical: Republican nominee for the 
1936 campaign. 


V. Multiple choice. Underline the correct 
answer: 


1, The Revenue Act of 1935 (a) boosts 
income surtaxes (b) limits the amount a 
man may make in a year (c) reduces 
taxes. 

2. From the beginning President Roose- 
velt has regarded the problem of relief 
as (a) one which will continue to grow 
(b) “temporary” (c) a minor part of 
the New Deal. 

3. In 1929 many doctors received (a) 
less than $500 (b) less than $2,000 (c) 
less than $1,000. 

4. Propaganda is (a) always false (b) 
always true (c) often partly false and 
partly true, 

5. Great Britain has forced League 
action in the case of Italy because (a) 
she feels that she must protect her trade 
routes (b) she is taking out her spite on 
Mussolini to show her power in Africa 
(c) she is afraid of Russia. 


William 
Hall of Fame ¥': 3" 

founder of 
the State of Pennsylvania; Simon New- 
comb, mathematician and astronomer; 
and Grover Cleveland, twice President of 
the United States; have been elected to 
the Hall of Fame, which is_ situated 
on the campus of New York University. 
Of the three men chosen, only one, Cleve- 
land, was born in this country. 

The Hall of Fame is now in its thirty- 
fifth year and will have seventy-two his- 
torical figures with the addition of New- 
comb, Cleveland and Penn. Commemora- 
tive tablets and busts of the three will be 
placed in the Colonnade probably next 
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The League of Nations Associations, 8 
West 40th St., New York City is soon to 
publish a 1935 edition of “Essential Facts 
of the League of Nations, World Court, 
and International Labor Office,” priced at 


5e. “New Outline for Model As- 
semblies,” mentioned in the Oct. 19 
Scholastic, is being distributed free of 
charge. 


+ 
High school classes interested in better 
government should write to the National 
Self-Government Committee, 80 Broad- 
way, New York City for information. The 
Committee has material for distribution. 
* 


PWA has aided the nation’s schools by 
giving them a half billion dollar lift in the 
form of educational plant construction 
during depression years. Harold Ickes 
announces that in 1936 educational build- 
ing programs will spend $303,337,064 in 
PWA grants. 


* 
“Europe’s  Number-Two Men” by 
Eugene Lyons in the November American 
Mercury throws the searchlight on men 
who bear much of the brunt of govern- 
ment but are little heard of in the head- 
lines. 


. < 
Medical Care 


e 
Buehler has just written Free 
(Nobel and Nobel, $2) a 
book which deals with the question of 
socialized medicine. Both sides of the 
questions are presented fully for debating 
students. 


© 

“A Stake in the Country” by Frank 
Knox, possible Republican presidential 
candidate, in the November Review of 
Reviews, makes interesting reading. It 
is a very fair presentation of the con- 
servative point of view. ‘The collection of 
cartoons in the November issue is especi- 
ally good. 








spring, according to Dr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, director. 

An electoral college of 101 distinguished 
men and women representing every state 
in the Unien participated in the elections. 
A three-fifths majority of the votes, 61, 
was necessary for election, which in turn 
had to be ratified by the Senate of New 
York University. For election to the Hall 
of Fame, candidates must have _ been 
Americans or closely identified with the 
history of the United States, and must 
have died twenty-five years prior to a 
quinquennial election, in this case before 
October 15, 1910. The next election will 
be held in 1940. 

Although the names of 73 outstanding 
leaders were submitted for election, just 
these three got the necessary number of 
votes. Penn led the list with 83, New- 
comb had 78, and Cleveland 77. Walter 
Reed, army surgeon, noted for his heroic 
fight against yellow fever, had 57 votes; 
Henry George, author of Progress and 
Poverty and founder of the single tax 
movement, received 56; Susan B. An- 
thony, feminist, 55; J. Willard Gibbs, 
physicist, 55; Cyrus H, McCormick, inven- 
tor of the harvester, 55; Sidney Lanier, 
Southern poet, 55; and Henry David 
Thoreau, New England essayist, 54. 

Simon Necomb spent twenty years at 
the gigantic task of building up_ the 
theory and tables of the planetary sys- 
tem. The results of his work have been 
adopted by almost all countries. He was 
born in Nova Scotia, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1858, taught mathematics and 
astronomy in the United States Naval 
Academy, and was made a rear-admiral 
by act of Congress in 1906. 
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English Section 


‘ 


Mid-Semester Review Tests for 
English 


Match the authors with the titles or 
statements of identification: 


( ) Thomas Wolfe 1. Paths of Glory 

(_) Sinclair Lewis * While Rome 
: Burns ,. 

( ) Audrey Wurde- 3 Kentucky: My 


mann 


Source of Song 





( ) Alexander 4, Nobel Prize for 
Woollcott Literature 
Jesse Stuart 5. Dark 

¢ 1am pgs 6.The Great 

( ) Josephine Gatsby 
Johnson 7. Bright Ambush 

( ) George Russell 8. Rats, Lice and 
Raun Menadalo History 

( ) Sara Renate oe ia we wad 

( ) Paul DeKruif Shadow 

( ) Harry Emer- 10. Microbe Hunters 
son Fosdick 11. Poet, Agricultu- 

a ral Economist 

( ) Hans Zinsser 12. The Town Down 

( ) Edwin Arling- the River 


ton Robinson 43, Peacock Pie 


( } Scott Fitzgerald 14. s+ = the 
haa Nex ar 
( ) Mark Twain 2 Mie . te 
( ) Walter de la Witches 
Mare 16. The Sun and the 
(_ ) Esther Forbes Rain ‘ 
17. My Account with 
2 H umphrey the Unknown 
Cobb Soldier 
( ) Ernest Hem- 18. Life on the 
ingway Mississippi 


II. Underscore the correct word required 
to complete the following statements 
from articles which appeared in the last 
nine issues of Scholastic: 

1. Of this one thing we may be fairly 
sure concerning the Unknown Soldier— 
that he was a (conscript, volunteer) 


2. Hemingway cuts surely and _ ruth- 
lessly through sentimentality and false 
emotion. His themes are (involved, 


simple), his sentences (short, long) 

3. If (Wolfe, Lewis, Hemingway) keeps 
up the promise of this book he has a 
chance to be the greatest American writer 
of all time. 

4. When Theodore Roosevelt harkened 
to his poetry, Robinson was (a subway in- 
spector, customs house clerk) in, New 
York. 

5. Scott Fitzgerald is important to stu- 
dents of American literature not so much 
for what he is writing today as for what 
his novels did in interpreting the (younger 
generation of the ’20’s, the poor whites of 
the South, the factory workers). 

6. Dr. Zinsser has spent his 57 years fol- 
lowing (cancer, typhus, tuberculosis) over 
the world. 

7. His purpose was to organize the poor 
folk into cooperative poultry and cream- 
ery societies. (Robinson, Teasdale, Rus- 
sell) 

8. (Stuart, Wolfe, Wurdemann), some- 
times known as the Man With the Bull- 
Tongue Plow, is the young poet from 
Kentucky. 

9. (Robinson, Hemingway, Lewis) tried 
out a few ideas by living for a time at 
Upton Sinclair’s Utopian colony in New 
Jersey. 


10. Audrey Wurdemann’s chief rivals 
for the Pulitzer Prize were such poets as: 
(Edna Millay, Sara Teasdale, Jesse 


Stuart, Genevieve Taggard) 
III. True and false statements: 

1. Fish is a better food for the brain 
than bacon or other meat. 

2. No particular food may be considered 
a brain food. 





3. All blondes are similar in traits of 
character. 

4. Traits of character may be developed. 

5. Scientific experiments prove that bru- 
nettes are more trustworthy than blondes. 

6. The Weather Bureau scoffs at 
groundhog believers. 

7. Red hair is a sign of violent temper. 

8. Waving a red flag before a bull will 
excite him more than a rag of any other 
color. 

9. A square jaw means a strong will. 

10. A cat’s eyes are not luminous in the 
dark. . 
IV. Who said? 


1. “I too was a gullible fool and thought | 


that war could somehow make the world 
safe for Democracy.” 

2. “The first panacea for a mismanaged 
nation is inflation of the currency, the 
second is war.” 

3. “I would rather write a good theme 
than make a touch-down.” 

4. “He leaned weak on the tree with 
laughing. Late evening sun red on his 
blind and grinning face.” 


5. “Because he was a butcher and there- 
by did earn an honest living (and did 
right) I would not have you think that 
Reuben Bright was any more a brute than 
you or I.” 

6. “His wife’s face was smooth and 
brown, there were fine webs of wrinkles 
around her eyes, and her face was like an 
old brown bowl.” 


~~ 


7. “If anyone asks, say it was forgotten, 
long and long ago, As a flower, as a fire, 
as a hushed footfall. In a long-forgotten 
snow.” 

8. “Youth Will Fix the World.” 
V. Underline correct forms: 

1. in our midst: We have a visitor in 
our midst. 

2..agenda (ajenda): The agenda for fu- 
ture meetings has been printed. 

3. junior: John Thomas jr, is home from 
camp. 

4. gallows: The gallows 
against the sunset sky. 

5. accurate estimate: We can give you 
an accurate estimate. 

6. Westminster: The word Westminister 
is often misspelled. 

7. Maybe, may be: 
cult for you to solve. 

8. livid, lurid: The wound. turned lurid. 
explicate: Explain your 


stands black 


It maybe too diffi- 


9. explain, 
meaning. 

10. Excuse me: [’m sorry is good usage 
when no answer is expected. 








Deaths of the Week 


ENJOY 
THE GAME 





BUT PLAYERS HAVE 
MORE FUN 


It is more fun to play football than to 
watch a game from the side lines— 
IF you like to play football. 

But maybe you don’t! If not, there's 
no reason why you should play— 
because, after all, games should be 
played for the fun of playing. When 
they become a duty they cease to be 
fun. 

At the same time, everyone ought to 
play some sort of game. Unless he 
does, he is left out of too many good 
times. 

Did you ever try your hand at bil- 
liards? We believe you will like this 
fine old game. Napoleon did. Mark 
Twain did. Jack Dempsey does. We 
could name thousands of others. 
Where could you play billiards? Here's 
a suggestion: if enough of you fellows 
ask the athletic director of your school 
to include billiards in the school’s ath- 
letic activities—you'll get somewhere. 
Here’s a game that everybody can 


play—and that’s what coaches are 
looking for. 
It's easy—everybody’s learning. Start 


NOW. 


co Write to — B251 for the free book— 
“How to Play Billiards''—easy lessons pre- 
pared by champion gy ‘ou'll be sur- 
prised at how easy it is to learn. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623-33 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1845 
Branches and Distributors in Prin- 
cipal Cities of the United States. 














Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 78, emi- | 
nent paleontologist and president of the | 
American Museum of Natural History. | 
Under his guidance expeditions were sent | 
throughout the world collecting fossils and 
rare present-day fauna. 


and Associate Professor of English in 
Columbia University, was one of the best 
known teachers of short-story writing. 


The Reverend William A. (Billy) Sun- 
day, 71, former baseball player who be- 
came one of the most sensational and suc- 
cessful evangelists that the world has 
known. 


| 
| 
Dr. Dorothy Scarborough, 58, nt 
| 





INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


The “Personal” Gift 


Distinctive—Yet Inexpensive 
High Grade Pencils in Pleasing Assorted 








fetes, Colors with Individual Name 
aS Engraved in Gold. 
The “@irite’’ GIFT 


that combines original- 

ity with usefulness. 

12 PENCILS 75c. 
3 SETS $2.00 


We Pay the Postage. 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 
IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
118 Bay 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Since the regular date of issue for next 
week, November 30, falls within the cus- 
tomary Thanksgiving Holiday of most 
schools Scholastic will not be published. 
The next issue, No. 11 of the semester, 
will be dated December 7. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
By Sarab McLean Mullen 


Types of Drama 


EFERENCE has been frequently 
R made to the different types of 

drama. Perhaps a brief considera- 
tion of their essential points of difference 
might prove helpful. 

The two basic divisions, of course, are 
comedy and tragedy. 

Comedy is drama whose chief purpose 
is to amuse. It usually has clever dia- 
logue, well-defined characters, humorous 
situations, and a happy ending. 
When it deals with polite society, 
it is further classified as “high 
comedy,” just as it is correspond- 
ingly “low comedy” when the 
characters and dialogue are less 
refined, If the action and dialogue 
are broadly humorous, even ri- 
bald, or boisterous, it is spoken 
of as “slap-stick.” “Farce’ is a 


The British actress, Margot 

Grahame, and Walter Abel of 

Broadway as they appear in RKO- 

Radio’s screen version of The 
Three Musketeers. 


zay form of comedy in which the 

situations are unbelievably absurd. The 
characters and plot are exaggerated to the 
end of creating laughter. When the humor 
is developed subtly through ridicule and 
sarcasm, we have a type called “satire.” 

Tragedy is drama of a serious, dignified 
nature. It uSually ends in disaster or un- 
happiness. The hero, struggling against 
obstacles, is overcome by the laws of God 
or man. Somewhat less inevitable in dis- 
aster for the hero, but serious in theme 
and treatment is the so-called “serious 
drama,” divided into “romantic drama,” 
“society drama,” “historical drama,” and 
‘problem play,” the gangster, etc. 

Melodrama is a combination of both 
comedy and tragedy. It is characterized 
by sensational situations, extravagances 
of sentiment, over-emphasis of characteri- 
zation and of dramatic interpretation. 
The ending is usually happy. 

Fantasy, on the other hand, is bound 
by no laws. It deals with the world of 
make-believe. It may be grotesque or 
lovely in nature, whimsical or poetic in 
style. Spectacle, also, does not follow any 
established principle. It aims to delight 
the audience through ingenious or beauti- 
ful displays of dance, musical, or other 
special features of entertainment. 

Let us try to learn to classify pictures 
and to judge them according to the re- 
quirements of their individual type. 


Mutiny on the Bounty (M-G-M, Prod. 
I. Thalberg, Dir. Frank Lloyd; Cast: 
Chas. Laughton, Clark Gable, Franchot 
Tone. Photographer, Arthur Edeson.) 
From the book by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall. Type: historical 
drama. 

As a serious tale of the sea, this produc- 
tion ranks high, The story of the Mutiny 
on the Bounty of 1787, while it was on 


a scientific expedition to the South Seas, 
is well known largely because of its effect 
upon naval living conditions. Charles 
Laughton plays the part of Captain 
Bligh, a man who dealt harshly with his 
men and aroused first the resentment and 
later the hatred of the Master’s Mate, 
played with pleasing sincerity by Clark 
Gable. Midshipman Byam, Franchot Tone 
in his finest characterization, became in- 
nocently involved in the conflict between 
the two defiant men. This resulted in 
Christian’s revolt and in his setting the 
Captain adrift with a few men in an 





open boat. The vengeance of Bligh and 
Christian’s escape make up most of the 
latter half of the story. The magnificent 
appeal for the sailors of England delivered 
by Tone, after he had been condemned 
to die for his part in the mutiny is most 
impressive, and wins his release. 

It is a story of lusty adventure, of un- 
vearable tyranny, and of nerve-racking 
cruelty. It is not altegether a pleasing 
play, but it is gripping and sincere. The 
greatest care was exercised in making 
the picture authentic in detail. Photostat 
copies of the plan of the original Bounty 
were secured from the British Admiralty. 
These included deck and rigging arrange- 
ments. And an authentic replica of -the 
ship was built in Los Angeles harbor. 
Photostats of every page of the court 
record of the court martial, and the origi- 
nal log were used in the adaptation. 


The Three Musketeers (R-K-O, Dir. 
Rowland V. Lee; Cast: Walter Abel, Paul 
Lucas, Moroni Olsen, Onslow Stephens, 
Mapsgot Grahame). Type: historical drama. 

This adaptation of A. Dumas’ classic 
concentrates attention upon the incident 
of the missing jewel given by the Queen 
of France to the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the activities of the Musketeers incident 
to its return. Cutting the story for a 
feature length picture has resulted in 
somewhat shadowy characterization. In 
fact, except to one who knows the story 
and who fills in almost unconsciously the 
missing details, the plot may seem rather 
to lack substance. Changes have been 
made in small details to give unity and 
coherence. The result is good entertain- 
ment, exciting and thrilling. 


Metropolitan (20th Cent.-Fox, Prod. 
D. Zanuck, Dir. R. Boleslawski; Cast: 
Lawrence Tibbett, Alice Brady, Virginia 
Bruce, Luis Alberni, George Marion. 
Sound Recording, Paul Neal.) 

This film is a romantic comedy with a 
background of grand opera. In it Law- 
rence Tibbett plays the part of a young 


“You Mutinous Dog!” Charles Laughton, 

as Captain Bligh, challenges Clark Gable 

in this scene from Mutiny on the Bounty 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 





singer struggling for operatic recogni- 
tion. Denied opportunity with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New York, 
he achieves fame as both a singer and an 
impromptu impresario in the Philadel- 
phia Opera House. The story offers nat- 
ural opportunity for Mr. Tibbett to sing 
to the great satisfaction of the audience. 


A Night at the Opera (M-G-M, Prod. I. 
Thalberg, Dir. Sam Wood; Cast: The 
Marx Brothers, Kitty Carlisle, Allan 
Jones, Walter King.) Type: Musical 
Farce. Theme: Cinderella. 

This back-stage story is a spectacular 
show of nonsense, concerning an opera 
troupe. Two especially ridiculous scenes, 
the one in the crowded stateroom and the 
chase on the stage, built up with repeti- 
tion of “gags,” reach the heights of ab- 
surdity. 
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“Higher” Education 


Notes from school papers collected from 
near and far: 

Benjamin Franklin’s father was a tal- 
low chandelier. 

The ancient Greeks planted colonists for 
their food supply. 

The heart is located on the west side of 
the body. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was once put out 
when a servant found him with a fire in 
his head. 

The Romans were too thickly populated. 
to be very comfortable.—Boston Herald. 


Open Season All Year 


accused of shooting 
Have you any 


Jupce—You are 
squirrels out of season. 
plea? 

Him—Yes, honor.  Self-defense. 
—Columbia Jester. 


your 


Program for a New Deal Amateur 
Night 
(To be broadcast by Station FDR over 
The Blues Network) 
TRAVELOGUE BY SECRETARY OF 
TREASURY MORGENTHAU 
“Into the Stratosphere with the Public 


Debt” 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLATFORM 
COMMITTEE 
“It’s Easy to Remember but So Hard to 
Forget” 


BRAIN TRUST MINSTRELS 
“I’m Going to Heaven on a Mule” 
NRA QUARTET 
“You Made Me What I Am Today” 
(Dedicated to the Supreme Court) 
RELIEF CLIENTS’ CHORUS 
“Here Comes Cookie!” 

REX TUGWELL (vocal solo) 
“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles’ 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY | 


“Lead Kindly Light” 
JIM FARLEY 
music and “Whistling in the 
Dark” 
CONGRESSIONAL CHOIR 
“Anything Goes” 
BLUES SONG BY TAXPAYERS 
“Why Not Take All of Me?” 


Cheerio 


RHODE ISLAND VOTERS GLEE 
CLUB 
“Happy Days Are Here Again!” 
—Judge 
® 
Swank 


“Anne Mae,” said the mistress of the 
house, finally giving way to curiosity, “I 
notice you have been taking our empty 
grapefruit hulls home with you. What do 
you do with them?” 

The Negro maid looked up at her mis- 
tress with a sheepish grin. “Yes’um,” she 
admitted, “I’se been carrying ’em home. 
l’se think they make my garbage look so 
Stylish.”"—The Country Gentleman. 





Pm Men—Women 


Common Education usually 
sufficient. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D288 Rochester, N. Y. 
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SS SO 
SMALL TRAVEL BILL 


Means a B\G BU of Fare 


FOR THANKSGIVING 
la you make your trip by Greyhound 





you can’t eat your cake and have it, too,” says the 
proverb. But you can eat your turkey and have your 
Thanksgiving trip, too—for the usual price of the trip alone. 


Go by Greyhound to the football game, home, or wherever 
you plan to spend the week-end. You'll save enough over 
the cost of other first-class travel to buy the family a 
turkey with all the trimmings—or your saving will pay for 
a couple of choice tickets to the big game. 


You'll enjoy traveling by Greyhound. Oversized balloon 
tires and deeply cushioned chairs make coaches easy- 
riding and comfortable. Controlled heat keeps cold weather 
outside. Wide, clear windows enable you to enjoy the 
colorful scenery along your route. Get full information— 
fares, schedules, routes—from nearest Greyhound agent. 


GREYHOUND 













IT’S EASY 
to make 
this tin can 


a + @ match box 
This new book 
fshows you how! 


TIN-CAN 
CRAFT 





By EDWIN T. HAMILTON 


Jewelry, book ends, ash trays, candle 
sticks, monogrammed desk sets—you 
can make these and hundreds of 
other articles, easily and cheaply, 
from ordinary tin cans, by following 
the complete step-by-step directions 
in this book. Nearly 300 pictures show 
each operation. Over 100 photo- 
graphs and 165 drawings. Write for 
free descriptive folder. 
Enter your tin-can articles for 
the SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
At All Bookstores or 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 














Have FUN with 
PLASTIC Woop 


FOLLOW THESE STEPS FOR LIFE- 
LIKE MODELS—PERMANENT 


Any soft wire may be 
used for the armature. 
This may be simple or 
elaborate. It is impor- 
tant to watch the bal- 
ance of the figure in 
making the armature. 








Plastic Wood is 
squirted directly on 
the armature. Keep 
building up by putting 
additional Plastic Wood 
after the layer beneath 
has been allowed to 
slightly harden. 








Add finishing touches 
by mixing Plastic Wood 
Solvent with Plastic 
Wood, thus making a 
soft dough. Get your 
can or tube at any paint, 
hardware or department 
store. 











THIRD STEP 
FREE BOOKLET—Write the A. S. Boyle Co. (Inc.) 
Dept. SC-11, 1934 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio for 
interesting and illustrative booklet on ‘‘Modeli jing.” 








(vit NEW WORLDS | 





Amazing chemical discoveries are constantly opening 
fresh opportunities to conquer ‘New Worlds’’. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics, Besides, every 
month this big 200-page magazine is crammed full 
of fascinating accounts and colored pictures of daring 
adventures, astounding scientific achievements in 
engineering, aviation, electricity, physics, radio. 
Special departments for home craftsmen and prac- 
tical shop men—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling record of the world's 
newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 











Student 


Stop, Look, Listen 
Dear Editor: 

Why not a youth move- 
ment for safe and sane 
driving? 

Our third year English class recently 
finished reading your reprint -of the 
article “—And Sudden Death.” We 
found it intensely realistic and immeas- 
urably gruesome; but we did not find 


| any suggestions as to how we should 








POPULAR MECHANICS FE 


drive. We decided, therefore, to com- 
pile our own list of ideas and slogans 
for safe and sane driving. 

Other high school students might un- 
dertake a similar project and send their 


| results to the local automobile club. We 


are all interested and would like to read 
of the efforts that students the country 
over make to save lives. We are sure 
that if they put all their enthusiasm and 
force behind this new youth movement, 
immediate results will be forthcoming. 
We feel that older people will be greatly 
impressed when they see what their own 
sons and daughters are attempting to do, 
and will hasten to cooperate with them. 
Theodore Kolahowski 
Vocational High School 
Syracuse, New York 


Invasion 


Dear Editor: 

There is much talk against Italy’s in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. Has Mussolini the 
right to do this? According to the laws 
of society he hasn’t, but are these laws 
applicable to every situation? I think 
not in this case, because Ethiopia, an un- 
developed country with many primitive 
habits, isn’t doing her share to help carry 
on world trade. 

Mussolini took upon himself the task of 
developing Ethiopia and is using force to 
gain control. What other means could 
he use to seek his point? Treaties? Can 
one make treaties with the various un- 
civilized tribes and make them stick to 
their word? No! not even the foremost 
countries of the world stick to their word. 
Look at the foreign debt problem which 
confronts the United States. 

Does Ethiopia want to become mod- 
ern? I think not; they wish to live like 
their ancestors. It is a high honor to 
them. They are letting their personal 
feelings interfere with their country’s de- 
velopment. 

The European countries invaded Amer- 
ica and look at the results. As Magruder 
states in his American Government, 
“Those who can produce the most from 
land will ultimately own it.” 

I am not an Italian, and I know very 


| few Italians, but I think it is only fair 
| to consider both sides of the problem. I 


would like to hear from someone favoring 
the other side. of the situation. 
Frederick Gronau 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Boycotts 


Dear Forum: 

“Powers Strive For Peace, Tighten 
Boycott,’—Scholastic, Nov. 2. Peace is 
a word that is being echoed over the entire 
world. Two nations are at war in Africa. 
Is a boycott the proper action to be taken 
against the aggressor? Can it effect a 
permanent peace? No! 
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Forum 





Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





A boycott plants hatreds and makes the 
problem of peace more complex. Is Great 
Britain championing this boycott from a 
standpoint of personal welfare? John 
Bull is looking out for John Bull. So 
far he has refused to adhere to any peace 
plan which might cause him to make a 
personal sacrifice. He reminds one of a 
gangster who is attempting to “bump off” 
a rival gangster for “muscling in” upon 
his private racket. 

Selfish interests must be forgotten. We 
must share the world with our neighbor. 
We shall have to realize this ideal if we 
are to survive, for modern warfare will 
destroy us. We have the choice. 

Robert E. Young 
Logansport (Ind.) H. 8. 


Old Subscriber 


Dear Editor: 

The October 19 issue of Scholastic 
carried a Birthday Story in which old 
subscribers were referred to. I do not 
recall in what year .my_ subscription 
began, but I do have the Scholastic bound 
since Volume VII, Sept. to Jan., 1926, 
to the present date, excepting the years 
1927-8-9. 

My classes have subscribed for a num- 
ber of years. We find the Scholastic of 
great value and have been pleased at the 
almost yearly recognition we have re- 
ceived in the contests, and we appreciate 
your generosity in giving us an oppor- 
tunity for publication of our work. 

R. M. Kerr 
Topeka (Kansas) H. S. 








Land of Tom and Huck 


(Concluded from page 12) 
Honeyman and N. L. Brady, play- 
mates of Sam’s, appear as fresh and 
clear as when they were inscribed on 
the smoked walls in 1858. 

Hannibal’s slogan today is “The 
home town of Tom Sawyer has 
grown up.” How fine it is that in the 
growing these spots have been pre- 
served so that the scenes of two of 
America’s most popular books may 
come to life for those who make the 
pilgrimage there. We have one more 
place to visit before we leave the 
land of Tom and Huck. At beautiful 
Riverview Park a statue of Mark 
Twain, their creator, stands looking 
out over the broad Mississippi. The 
inscription pays this tribute: 

“His religion was humanity, and 
a whole world mourned for him when 


he died.” 


(Grateful acknowledgment is made to 
the Hannibal Courier-Post for many facts 
gathered from unsigned articles in_ its 
issue of March 6, 1935. Other references 
in this article are derived from Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography, published by 
Harper & Brothers.) 


w 
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For the Rest of the School Year 


AStLA 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ORIENT 


7 Months for Only $1.85 


= Its authoritative articles, by the best informed writers, on the countries of 
the Near and Far East give it a place unoccupied by any other periodical on 
the reading table of school libraries. Its many unusual illustrations and pho- 
tographs are of equal educational value to the student. For more than eight- 
een years ASIA has interpreted the changing Orient to growing Americans. 





= Feature articles in the November issue are: “The First Chinese Pioneer," 
by Lowell Thomas; "Moscow Moods—1!," by Maurice Hindus; "Chinese Paint- 
ing, by Laurence Binyon; “Japan's Stake on Empire," by William Henry 
Chamberlin; "The Asiatic Mind of Russia," by Walter Duranty; "The New 
Viceroy of India," by S. K. Ratcliffe; “Shadows Over Indo-China," by Marc 
T. Greene; "Indian Ideals of Life," by Mahanamabrata Brahmachari; "Pacific 
Airports of the Future," by Clifford Gessler, and the ASIA Book Shelf by Pearl 
S. Buck. 


%& By accepting the offer here made, your library will receive seven numbers 
of ASIA for only $1.85. ASIA is regularly $4 a year. The money may be 
sent now or later. But fill in and return the attached order blank today to 
insure receiving the November number under this offer. 


Asia—The Magazine of the Orient 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 
Please enter our subscription for the remainder of the school year. Attached is $1.85 in 
advance payment [] or money will be sent on receipt of bill []. Please check preference. 


School Library - 








Librarian 





Address — 
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W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


$2 
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SETTLED | 


DOWN 


WITH. A 
GOOD BOOK 





When you’re enjoying an evening at 
home, and you feel like munching on 
something—that’s the time you’re 
glad PLANTERS PEANUTS are in 
the house! They’re so fresh, crisp and 
salty! So big, plump and meaty! 
Nothing else is so much fun to “‘nibble 
on” as you read! Nothing hits the 
spot like PLANTERS! 








Buy a bagful now—a bagful of the 
most delicious salted peanuts you ever 
tasted. Just be sure there is a picture 
of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 
Then you'll know you are getting 
genuine PLANTERS—the choicest 
and plumpest ‘“Virginias’”—the pea- 
nuts that are good, and good for you. 








